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ALONE IN THE ICE 
KING’S REALM 

PATHETIC STORY OF A 
FUR TRAPPER 

Help That Came Too Late 
LONELY VIGIL AMID THE SNOW 

Some, day "somebody will buy a set of 
furs for comfort and luxury and never 
know that over and above the price 
paid across the counter a lonely man’s 
life enters, an unsuspected tragedy, into 
the account. 

Wc clo not know what his furs were, 
but wc do know that a man named 
Rinehart, a native of Duluth, Minnesota, 
lias died to get them. He pitted his 
strength and courage ’and skill against 
the rigours of nature in the wilderness, 
and the wilderness won. 

Rinehart left Lc Pas, in Manitoba, in 
August, 1919, on a trapping expedition 
200 miles from the nearest trading post. 
Eighteen mouths later two other trap¬ 
pers found his body, 500 miles north of 
f.c Pas, from which he had started in 
quest of adventure and fortune, lie had 
already been dead six months when they 
came upon his last home. 

Day by Day Record 

. That liomc was a rough cabin that lie 
had built .that lie might fight a long 
fight with death. What had brought 
him to the opening of this. desperate 
contest wc, do not know, but the rest 
of the story is there, written down in as 
sad and . moving a diary as man ever 
wrote. ' . . . - ; » 

It began in November, 1919, three 
months after Rinehart left civilisation ; 
it was kept up through all the wearv 
months of the winter, and ended in 
April, 1920, when its author was too 
feeble to write more. 

The man ’who ventured his life to win 
furs to make other people warm perished 
of cold and hunger and disease.. Day by 
day lie recorded his struggle for life. 

When the End Came 

. His last entry was a fervent expression 
of the hope that help might come in 
time. It came six months too late. 

- ' As liis physical powers waned he was 
no longer able to leave liis hut, no longer 
able to move from side to side of the 
cabin. . He. drew his stove and utensils - 
near the bed that lie was doomed never 
again to leave. 

And then lie lay alone, like Captain 
Scott in'that little tent in the Antarctic 
in which his comrades were alrcadv 
huddled in death. 

When the end came can never be told 
of Scott or of Rinehart. Their deaths 
were alike ; . cold and starvation slowly 
extinguished the fire of life. 

Rinehart’s furs will one day come to 
market, and the purchaser will Tittle 
dream of their story; 

But fur-hunting has many chapters as 
tragic as this. Siberian history and the 
story of the great North West of Canada 
nro stiuVWi with incidents of the kind. 


RIDE ON A LION 

STARTLING ADVENTURE 
IN THE WILDS 

Man’s Fight with Nature in 
the Jungle 

BRAVE WOMAN CHASES 
A LIONESS 

When the Uganda Railway was being 
built.lions committed such havoc among 
the workers that operations were brought 
to a standstill until the man-slayers had 
been destroyed.- 

The breed is not extinct, though 
trains now run through its ancient 
domain and farms' and ranches flourish 
where formerly the king of beasts ruled 
unchallenged. Lions arc still abundant 
in Kenya Colony, and Nairobi lias recently 
witnessed,another thrilling encounter.’ 

The Masai tribe has always produced 
valiant huntsmen .who would face lions, 
and it was one of this tribe who, the other 
clay, hearing strange cries from his herd, 
ran up to find a lion attacking a cow. 

- The native, spear in hand, sprang on 
to the back of the. lion, and aimed a 
blow at its'hcad. Thc.point of the spear 
glanced'off The animal’s skull with no 
greater effect than to enrage tlie lion, 
which instantly turned upon the mail. 

Fierce Battle with a Lion 

The native kept control of liis nerves 
and fought liis terrible foe with won¬ 
derful 'daring' and strength. Though 
wounded- again and again he plied his 
weapon so well that the Hon was prevented 
from getting home a fatal. blow. For 
ten minutes the dreadful struggle lasted, 
the report tells us, and then, when the 
Masai was on the point of collapse from 
exhaustion, one of his fellow tribesmen 
ran up, and speared the lion through the 
heart, killing it on the spot. 

The women are equally brave. One was 
working,with others in a clearing while 
a' man, standing at the edge of the 
jungle, was chatting to them. Suddenly 
a, lioness leapt out. of concealment,* 
struck tlic man down, seized him in his 
jaws, and turned away with him. All 
the women' save one fled, screaming 
with terror, - This one dashed after the 
lioness, for it was her husband that the 
an ini til was carrying away to death. . . 

Frightened Animal Driven Off 

■ With a short and formidable hoe in her 
right hand the woman ran with' all her 
might; in pursuit, seized the lioness’s 
tail with her'left hand, and held on! 
The lioness, hampered by the weight she 
was carrying in her jaws, and further 
i mpeded by the exertions of the woman, 
stopped, •' . ■ - - -. - - ■ 

• In an instant the. brave woman strad¬ 
dled tlic animal’s back, and then beat it 
with Such force about the head with her 
lioe that the marauder became, terrified, 
dropped the man, and slunk away. ' ' 

Had it not been for deeds of gallantry 
like these .mankind could never have 
prevailed over the beasts of the field, 
and come to possess the earth. 


The Indians of North America are fitting motors to their canoes and moving rapidly up 
and down the rivers where for centuries they have paddled like Hiawatha—“in his birch 
canoe exulting ” as he went forth to fish 

Wireless Warnings round the Coast 


T he years' since ' the Armistice have 
found scientists busier than ever 
with wireless 1 telegraphy. < - 
1 • .All over tlic world they, arc-turning-to 
profitable, use. many, of.,the:discoveries 
made, in time of war.. Now news comes 
that the French wireless,experts are 
thinking of installing arouud- their 
coasts a series of short distance wireless 
lighthouses, or radio-pliares, that will 
enable ships forty or fifty miles away, 
and uncertain of tlieir direction,’ to get 
into communication with the shore and 
find their position .and course with 
scientific accuracy. 

New York, harbour is already, equipped 
with a chain of directional wireless' sta¬ 
tions, and a big extension of the system 
is about to be undertaken. In England; 
too, the authorities "arc .on' the alert to. 
help mariners near dangerous shores. ■ 
Fog is, "of course, the -worst of all the 
terrors the sailor lias to overcome. No 
friendly gleam can pefietrate a thick 
fog arid bring him safely home to port; 
but if his ship is equipped with wireless. 


and, lie can establish communication 
with - a near-by wireless “.lighthouse,” 
log will no. longer trouble him—for 
electric.waves pass through it as.though 
it'did not-exist. 

- 'There' are other ways in which this 
new .development of directional w ireless 
is going to revolutionise sea travelling. 

■ A distant ship equipped with a 
directional wireless outfit, for- instance/ 
can find out . the jiositiori of ail- emer¬ 
gency signal sent by a' sinking ship or 
a lifeboat of survivors, and make straight 
for the spot whence the signal came. ' 

Shipowners are always anxious to 
link up the resources of their fleets with 
each new wireless invention, and now 
all the great liners are fitted with double 
sets ' of ’.wireless—continuous wave and 
short-length wireless—and .alFoperators 
have instructions to “ listen in ” on both 
at three rninute intervals. 

And in .aviation, too, wireless js bound 
to be of incalculable value. Which all 
helps xis to realise how much we owe 
to the great gifts of Marconi. 
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KING ARTHUR’S LAND 

HAPPY HOME OF FLOWERS 

And palm trees 

Little Isles that Peep Out 
of the Waves 

THE VERY EDGE OF ENGLAND 

A friendly reader on the Isles of Scilly 
sends us an appreciation of the C.N. 

I live (he says) in the beautiful island of 
lilies, and oftentimes the high seas and bluster¬ 
ing winds will not allow our little mail boat to 
cross, but when she comes 1 have to put down 
my books and read your interesting epitome of 
the world and its doings, with its charm of a 
liberal, moral, and robust outlook on life. 

Then this cheering reader puts in a 
claim which we cannot disregard, for 
something being said in the C.N. about 
these "small, sequestered islands.” 

Few of the roaming people who make 
their way to the wild granite rocks of 
Land’s'End and peer inquiringly across 
the western waters, adventure farther to 
the rocky archipelago of Scilly. 

By day, probably, they see no trace of 
it, but at night, amid the wailing of the 
sea birds on the iofty rocks of the 
Cornish peninsula, its presence far away 
is felt. For a large part of the romance 
of that night scene comes from the lights 
that warn home-nearing ships of the 
dangers of the rock-bound coast. 

Group of Lonely Lighthouses 

The Lizard sends forth its electric 
flash up the Channel. From the southern 
point of the little peninsula on which we 
stand comes the sound of the Bell Buoy, 
fastened to the Runnel Stone. Below 
us, amid racing tides, is the Longsliips 
Light; and then, farther out to sea, the 
lonely Wolf. v . 

Away to the south-west, 25 to 30 miles 
off, lights pierce the darkness and mark 
the dreaded rocks and reefs of the Scilly 
Isles—from Round Island in the north, 
from Agnes Island more central, and 
farther to the south-west, where the 
great warning lighthouse on the Bishop 
Rock tells yearly to ten thousand ships 
that England is near at hand. 

- That is how the casual visitor to 
Cornwall feels by night, over the waters, 
the presence of the Scilly Isles. 

Remains of a Sunken Province 

If you feel you must see those isles of 
romance that are fabled to have once 
formed the outer rim of King Arthur’s 
sea-buried province of Lyonesse, and 
undoubtedly are a continuation of the 
granite core of Cornwall, you must go 
from Penzance, a sea trip by steamer of 
40 miles, in about three and a half hours. 

Were you to fly in a seaplane over the 
islands you would see them from above 
as a few islands, many islets, and a great 
number of rocks thrusting their heads 
above the sea. 

The islands are ranged round, 
roughly, in a circle, trailing away in rocks 
to the south-west as far as the Bishop 
Lighthouse. Eight islands, 20 islets, and 
120 rocks make up the archipelago. 

Orange Trees and Palms 

Five of the islands—St. Mary’s, St. 
M&rtin’s, Tresco, Bryer, and St. Agnes— 
are inhabited, and several others have 
been. The land area is a little over 
4000 acres, and the resident population 
2000. The whole group is scattered over 
about 40 square miles of dangerous sea. 

The steamer circles round the south of 
St. Mary’s, the largest of the islands, and 
comes to port at Hugh Town, on the 
farther side of the island, on the sea-way 
called The Road. 

The chief centres of life and activity 
are Hugh Town, the business place on 
St. Mary’s, and Dolphin’s Town on 
Tresco, in the neighbourhood of the 
beautiful Abbey Gardens, where succes¬ 
sive owners of the islands have made 
their home. 

The climate, made mild by the sur¬ 
rounding seas, . is soft throughout the 
year, and the rocky surface, saturated 
with the rains, breaks down into a 

Continued in the next column 


THE OLD MAYFLOWER 

Some of the Timber to 
Go to America 

BRITONS AND AMERICANS 
JOIN HANDS 

We told in the C.N. some time ago 
how. Dr..Rendel_Harris, a. learned and 
distinguished member of .the. Society of 
Friends, found recently at the village 
of Jordans, in Buckinghamshire, the 
timbers of the Pilgrim Fathers’ ship, the' 
historic Mayflower. 

This had been bought, and when' she- 
was broken up the timbers were used 
for the beams of a barn-known to belong 
to men connected with the Mayflower. 

The next stage in the story of this 
romantic bam is of a very pleasing 
character. 

In the western part of the United 
States the State of Washington is erect¬ 
ing, on a great road that passes from the 
State into British Columbia, what they 
call a Peace Portal. 

The road is known to the Americans 
as the Pacific Highway ; and where it 
reaches the frontier the Peace Portal will 
commemorate the 100 years of peace 
that have existed between the American 
and British nations. . 

, As an emblem of the British .origin of 
the American people it was suggested, 
by some wise men with a helpful imagina¬ 



tion, that into the Peace Portal on the 
road that crosses the undefended fron¬ 
tier between the U.S.A. and Canada, 
should be worked a block of wood from 
the old Mayflower, sawn from the bam 
that her timbers now support. . 

On the Peace Portal, on one side, are 
the words, " Children of a Common 
Mother ”; and on the other side, 
V Brethren Dwelling Together in Unity.” 

A deputation from the American 
Pacific Highway Association came over 
7000 miles to fetch this block of May¬ 
flower wood, to testify to future ages in 
the far West the reality of the kinship 
of the two great families of the English- 
speaking world. 

And so the old Mayflower, dismantled 
and stranded, far Rom the sea, con¬ 
tinues to weave a web of friendship 
across the Atlantic. 


Continued bom tbe previous column 

generous soil, suitable for the growth of 
vegetables, flowers, and., shrubs, even 
those whose natural homes are in.warmer 
lands. And so glorious expanses of 
flowers grow, sheltered round'by shrubs 
finer than one can hope to see oh the 
bleaker mainland. 

Formerly early potatoes and asparagus 
were the most distinctive crops grown 
for the London market. These have been 
largely superseded by splendid growths 
of narcissi and other similar flowers. 

Among the trees grown are the citron, 
orange, camphor, and pepper, and the 
date, palm flourishes in the open air; 
while fuchsias and geraniums attain a 
size unknown in other parts'of England. 

Nowhere around the edge of England 
is there a more serene land of rest. To tire 
student of history the Isles of Scilly, an 
ancient land, offer fascinating problems, 
for there are. plentiful traces of. the 
presence of early races of mankind in its 
barrows and cromlechs ; and of later 
history in its ruined churches,-some of 
them on islands now uninhabited. 

Can we wonder that our friendly 
reader thinks the world might well know 
more about this sequestered paradise 
beyond the swift tides that swirl around 
the Land’s End? Picture on page 12 


INDIA’S NEW CAPITAL 

A Glorious Monument for 
All Time 

The Duke of Connaught has given a 
splendid lead in India along the path of 
wise progress. 

Last week we mentioned one of his 
noble-minded speeches. His laying of 
the foundation-stone of the new Indian 
Parliament in Delhi was accompanied 
by another speech that represented the 
mind of the British nation at its best. 

All great rulers, every great people, and 
every great civilisation have left their own 
record in stone, bronze, or marble, as well as 
in the pages of history, and 1 need only 
recall the Acropolis of Athens, the Capitol 
of Rome, and the great cities of the East 
which were famous in past ages for their 
splendour and culture. 

India herself is rich in such precious 
legacies; from the granite pillars on which 
the Apostle Emperor Asoka engraved his 
imperishable edicts onwards through the 
chequered centuries down to the splendid 
palaces of the Mogul emperors, every age 
has left behind it some monument com¬ 
mensurate with its own achievements. 

Is it not a worthy ideal that equally noble 
buildings shall consecrate India’s' great 
achievements in' the 20th century and her 
solemn entry upon the path of responsible 
government which Great Britain and the 
self-governing Dominions of the Empire 
have trod before her ? 

My earnest hope is that New Delhi may 
not only become a capital worthy of the 
future greatness of India, but also one of 
the great national capitals which will link 
the peoples of the Empire together in 
enduring peace and prosperity under the 
British Crown. See Special Map 

THE SNAKE IN THE GRASS 
Cock that Gave a Warning 

A Perthshire reader who has been interested 
in our account of a snake and hens gives us an 
experience of.his own. 

We were repairing a burst main-pipe 
on the great water track between Loch 
Katrine and Glasgow last summer when, 
on a hot and sultry day after dinner¬ 
time, I lay down under some oak-trees 
and fell asleep. 

I was awakened some time after by 
the cackling of a young cockerel. He was 
quite close, and kept going backwards 
and forwards. 

Judge of my surprise when I dis¬ 
covered a snake coiled up with its head 
ready to strike not 12 inches from where 
I lay ! 

I continued to watch the bird and 
snake for some time, and then gently 
pushed myself back bit by bit till I 
could safely rise. 

Immediately the bird saw me move 
it stopped cackling, and walked away. 

That cockerel probably saved my life. 


RAID ON THE LARDER 
Squirrel That Helps Himself 

A Lake District reader sends an account of 
a wild squirrel that often visits his home. 

A little wild squirrel comes to our 
window-sill every day. We call him 
Jimmy. 

If we have not laid liis crusts out 
he goes round into the larder and helps 
himself, and then comes into the 
kitchen, as if to say, “ I have been en¬ 
joying myself.” 

He is a happy little chap, and we 
can see him all day long flitting about 
from tree to tree ; for he makes his 
home in an old oak opposite our house. 

We are over two miles from the 
village and much more from a town, 
so he can live quite contented and free 
from harm. 


■„Pronunciations in this Paper 

Attila ...... At-til-lah 

Clepsydra .... Klep-see-drah 

Hirohito . . . . Hd-ro-he-to 

. Sorrento . . . . Sor-ren-to 


ROUND BRITAIN 
IN A CANOE 

SEA SCOUT’S GREAT 
ADVENTURE 

Building His Own Mahogany 
Boat 

A TWO YEARS’ TRIP 

A sea scout has planned a great 
adventure, not in foreign lands but 
round about his own country. 

Scoutmaster Fox, of East Cowes, is • 
going to travel round the British Islands 
in a canoe built by himself from his 
own designs. All his spare time is now 
occupied in making this boat, which is 
to be of mahogany. She will, when 
finished, be 16 feet long and only two 
feet nine inches in width, and there will 
be just room for her crew of one. 

The scoutmaster proposes to paddle 
and sail, using whichever means of pro¬ 
pulsion is most suitable at any particu¬ 
lar time. He hopes to get his boat 
finished this year, and after some experi¬ 
mental trips will start at Easter 1922, 
and take two years over his journey. 

Saved from a Fire at Sea 

This will not be the first great trip 
made in a canoe. Just over fifty years 
ago John MacGregor, the son of General 
Sir Duncan MacGregor, made some won¬ 
derful journeys in his canoe, the Rob 
Roj’, a little craft about the same size 
as that of Scoutmaster Fox, and it was 
MacGregor who made canoeing popular. 

John MacGregor, as a little child only 
two- months old, was on board the. 
famous East Indian troopship, the Kent, 
when that vessel was burnt at sea on its 
way to India and China, with 641 per¬ 
sons on board. He was the very first 
person to be handed up into the brig 
which rescued the crew and passengers, 
and that experience seems to have caused 
adventure to run in his veins. 

Captured by Arabs 

The child was nicknamed Rob Roy, 
and that was the name he gave to his 
canoe. He was a fine type of public 
schoolboy and university man, and had 
a boundless sympathy for the poor and 
oppressed, especially for children. He 
was one of the earliest friends of ragged- 
schools, and a close friend of the great 
Lord Shaftesbury. 

At the same time he loved adventure 
in the open air, and was a very success¬ 
ful mountain climber. 

John MacGregor would have loved 
the C.N., for he was one of the founders 
of the Pure Literature Society. 

He travelled much in the desert, in 
the lion country of North Africa, and in ' 
Palestine, and went up in a balloon 
when such a trip Was rare and regarded 
as a serious risk. The great joy of his 
life was touring in unknown lands in 
his canoe. In his first great journey he 
covered a thousand miles on the rivers 
and lakes of Europe without a single 
companion; then- he went another 
venturesome trip all over the Baltic, 
and in a third great journey paddled his 
canoe on the Nile and Red Sea, and 
finally down the Jordan, in what was 
then country unknown to Europeans. 

Breezy, Cheery Character 

Here he was captured by hostile Arabs, 
who carried him, canoe and all, to theif 
chief; but his bubbling good humour 
saved bis life. 

When he travelled in this free and 
easy way a bag held all his necessary 
luggage, and a silk Union Jack pro¬ 
claimed his nationality. Wherever he 
went thousands gathered to see him, and 
in Europe guns were often fired as a 
welcome and church bells rung. 

MacGregor was a- delightful, breezy, 
and cheery character, full of resource¬ 
fulness and pluck, and he made friends 
everywhere. He was, in fact, a Boy 
Scout before the days of scouting, and 
no doubt Scoutmaster Fox will be a 
worthy successor- in this novel mode of 
taking a holiday. The C.N. wishes him 
every success in his great enterprise. 
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LEARNING NATURE’S 
WAYS 

Schoolboy’s Clever 
Sketches 

FRIENDLY RIVALRY OF 
ENGLISH SCHOOLS 

The scholars of Wereham School, 
Norfolk, have just received from the 
Royal Society. for the Protection of 
Birds the Gold Shield open to all 
English schools in competition. 

The shield is for the best essays, 
with drawings, on bird and tree life." 

' Nine children form a team to represent 
a school. Each child must select one 
wild bird and one tree for observation, 
and keep a diary, with dates, recording 
the results of the observation. 

In J uly the essays are written— 
eighteen from the nine members of the 
team—and the awards of shields, prizes, 
and certificates are made by experts. 

To the best school team in each county 
is awarded a Silver Shield,'and to the 
best team throughout the country a 
gold trophy, known as the Inter- 
County Shield. 

The children of Wereham School 
have won the County Silver Shield 
and also the much-coveted gold trophy. 

Necton, Norfolk, which in previous 
years had twice won the Silver County 
Shield, was one mark below Wereham. 

Four of the Wereham competitors 
won medals, and the other members of 
the team won book prizes. 

The examiners specially comment on 
Albert Doughty’s essay and sketches 
dealing with the pied wagtail, Reggie 
Jarvis’s free and graceful sketches of the 
larch, I-lagar Reeve’s oak, and Florence 
Golden’s silver birch. All connected 
with Wereham School have reason to 
be proud. Pictures on page 12 

MONKEYS ASK FOR NUTS 
A C.N. Reader’s Journey in 
Algeria 

A reader living in France sends the following 
description of a ride while holidaying in Algeria, 
where monkeys are many. 

While we were passing through the 
Ruisseau des Singes scores of monkeys 
bounded down from crag to crag to 
greet us and to be fed with nuts, of which 
we had an abundant supply. 

We noticed specially one old monkey 
which was playing about high on the 
mountain - side with a baby monkey, 
and were very much interested when it 
took the little one on its back and sprang 
down, the little one clinging -to it quite 
happily while it scrambled for nuts. 

, There was such a screaming and 
chattering as they clambered about all 
over us! They fed from our hands, and 
jumped on our shoulders. Several of 
them even turned our coat pockets in¬ 
side out. All the time other monkeys, 
attracted by the noise, w r ere hurrying 
down to get their share. 

We had a very exciting half-hour, 
and some of the monkeys were very 
unwilling to remain behind when the 
car started off again. 

ALL LIGHTS OUT 
Cat’s Reminder to Its Master 

. Two readers send us instances of a cat’s dislike 
of things unusual. 

This comes from Brighton : 

Our cat, who sleeps-on a cushion on 
the stairs and goes to it when Father and 
Mother go to bed, will not sleep until 
they put all the electric lights out. One 
night after they had gone to bed, they 
heard him scratching at their door. As 
lie would not go away Father got up, and 
then found they had forgotten to put 
out a light on the landing. 

This is from Leicestershire: 

Aly cat, Peter, was mewing one night 
at the bottom of the stairs, and no per¬ 
suasion could make him come up. On 
going down we found the front door open. 


THE GREAT NEW ARCTIC OILFIELD 


A party searching for oil near the Mackenzie River in Arctic Canada 




The rush of oil at the The derrick at Fort Norman A natural gas flame on 

Fort Norman well where oil has been struck the Athabasca River 



The new oilfield which has just been tapped on the Mackenzie River in Arctic Canada is said 
to be the richest in the world. These pictures show the inhospitable region in which the 
great discovery has been made. See next column and world map 


EMPIRE’SWONDERFUL 

RESOURCES 

GREAT DISCOVERY IN 
ARCTIC CANADA 

Richest Oilfield in the World 
PUMPING OIL A THOUSAND MILES- 

The news of the discovery within the. 
British Empire of a great new oilfield, 
said to be the richest in the world, has 
given fresh hope to engineers and 
statesmen who feared for the future 
owing to the fact that the world's 
supply of power was falling short. 

Although the production of petroleum 
is now something like seventy million 
tons a year, this is much less than is 
required for the increasing purposes to 
which the product is being put. Motor¬ 
cars arc ever growing in numbers, air 
traction, which is impossible without 
petrol obtained from mineral oil, is 
also growing, and ships are everywhere- 
being adapted to the burning of oil fuel 
instead of coal. It is therefore essential 
that there should be a constantly in¬ 
creasing supply of mineral oil. 

The Need for More Oil 

As Sir Boverton Redwood, flic 
petroleum expert of the British Ad¬ 
miralty, said a year or so ago, “ during 
the past few years petroleum has fur¬ 
nished the motor spirit which drives our 
automobiles, motor-boats, submarines, 
hydroplanes, and aeroplanes. Now, 
however, it is becoming a great fuel in¬ 
dustry, for it is evident that if there is 
to bo any large substitution of oil for 
coal as a source of power, the output of 
riil will have to be greatly increased. 
At present the world’s production of pe¬ 
troleum docs not amount to much more 
than five percent, of the coal output.’’ 

It is for this reason that the news of a 
big new supply is so welcome. The oil 
has been struck at Fort Norman, where 
a great gusher is spouting yielding nearly 
a quarter of a million gallons a day. 

Frozen Up for Eight Months 

Unfortunately Fort Norman is situated 
within the Arctic Circle, nearly fifteen 
hundred miles from the nearest’railway, 
and there is at present no way of 
getting the oil to civilisation except for 
a third of the year, when small steamers 
can ply on the Mackenzie River. 

It is proposed to lay a great pipe line 
a thousand miles long, through which 
the oil can be pumped down within 
reach of civilisation. 

A few years ago this bleak and frozen 
region was the home of a few lonely 
trappers ; now men are rushing to it in 
thousands. Formerly its only products 
wcrc the skins of animals; now it is to 
yield motive power to drive'our ocean 
liners, motor-cars, and aeroplanes. 

The rush to the new oilfield which has 
just begun is remarkably like that to 
Klondyke a quarter of a century ago ; 
and it is to be feared that many who set 
out on the quest for wealth are going 
ill-equipped for such a hard climate. 

Bonfire that Burned for 18 Years 

The Canadian Government hopes to 
control this great new source of national 
wealth and to prevent its becoming the 
sport of mere speculators. 

Men have long suspected that oil lax- 
under the ground in this area, for. 
farther south there are, many places 
where oil gas has been tapped, and at 
Pelican Portage, on the Athabasca River, 
a great rush of gas occurred which 
burned for 18 years without diminution, 
sending up an enormous and brilliant 
flame 85 feet high. 

When we remember that in the early 
part of the nineteenth century oil spout¬ 
ing from the earth was regarded as a 
nuisance and a calamity, while today 
70 millions tons a year is regarded as 
afl too small a supply for the world's 
needs, we realise what an amazing 
change has taken place in a- compara¬ 
tively short period in our thinking with 
regard to mineral oil. Pictures on this page 
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PLANT WIZARD’S 
BIRTHDAY 

KEEPING BURBANK DAY 
IN AMERICA 

Man Who Creates New Plants 

STONELESS PLUMS & THE 
SPINELESS CACTUS 

■ Next Wednesday is Bui bank Day, and 
the boys and girls of California have a 
holiday, for the State .Parliament has 
decreed that on March 9 of every year the 
schools shall be closed, so that the 
children may celebrate the birthday of 
Mr. Luther Burbank, the famous Plant 
Wizard of America. 

He is one of the most wopderful men 
living, and certainly no other man has 
done more to help his own country and 
the world at large. He is indeed a true 
wizard, for lie has created, as it were, 
all sorts of new plants of the greatest 
food value, not' by way of illusion, 
but as permanent realities. 

One of his most important creations 
was that of the spineless cactus, which 
has enabled large herds of cattle to be 
kept on the desert plains of America 
where, formerly, no livestock could exist. 

A Wonderful Potato 

We all know from pictures those queer, 
spiky-looking plants - with the - fleshy 
leaves, growing on the desert plains, 
which make riding so dangerous that 
the horsemen have their stirrups well 
cased-in with stout leather. 

Were it not for the spines the cactus 
would form an excellent food for cattle. 
So Luther Burbank set himself to breed 
a cactus which should have all the good 
points, but without the spines. And 
after many experiments- and by dint of 
much patience he succeeded. 

Luther Burbank was always experi¬ 
menting in the garden as a boy, and he 
produced a new potato which he sold 
to a nurseryman for £30, and which has 
since become famous as the Burbank 
potato. Over four million pounds’ 
worth of these potatoes have been grown 
in the United States. 

Walnut Without a Shell 

It would be impossible to tell of all the 
wonders this wizard has performed. He 
has produced more than sixty varieties 
of plums, including some that ripen at 
Midsummer, some with an exceptional 
proportion of sugar, others with a very 
thin skin, and, greatest wonder of all, a 
plum without a stone. You can bite it 
through like a strawberry. 

He has crossed the plum and the 
apricot and produced a new fruit called 
the plumcot, having the advantages of 
both. He has produced a dwarf chest¬ 
nut tree like a bush, bearing splendid 
nuts which you gather, not by climbing 
up, but by stooping down. 

Blackberries without thorns, ’ oranges 
without pips, walnuts with practically 
no shells, and peaches with almond nuts 
inside instead of peach-stones are some 
others of his wonders.' 

Holiday for the Schools 

All this he does by selecting ordinary 
plants which show slight variations in the 
directions desired, and then he breeds 
to eliminate the undesirable qualities. 
On his plantations at Santa Rosa and 
Sebastopol, in California, he. grows 
millions of plants every year, and has an 
uncanny power, almost like a sixth sense, 
of going over these very rapidly and 
selecting the desired specimens. 

So enormous have been the advan¬ 
tages to the State of California from his 
work that the Parliament chose the 
public holiday for the school children 
on his birthday as a fitting way of im¬ 
pressing upon them his great fame ; and 
so next Wednesday thousands of boys 
and girls will go to Santa Rosa to con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Burbank, and t& wish him 
many happy returns of the day. 

Luther Burbank is unique among liv¬ 
ing men in having his birthday kept as a 
regular school holiday during his life- 
tune. ' See World Map 


WELL TRIED 

Production in the Hen-Run 

By Our Town Qirl in the Country 

Harry’s father has two hobbies, 
cricket and poultry. Harry is allowed 
to assist in the scientific care of the six 
pedigree Leghorns, and is as devoted to 
them as his father is. 

They never pass the time of day with 
a neighbour without bringing the con¬ 
versation round to the subject of their 
egg average, and if they have a blank 
day they slink about avoiding friends 
and questions, looking as hangdog as if 
they had a shame to conceal. 

Once Harry’s father had to go away, 
and the little chap was left in charge. 
It was a great responsibility, for the 
precious birds hacf not missed laying for 
weeks, and it was getting to be quite a 
record. Suppose anything should go 
wrong while Harry Senior was away ? 

The little fellow took the minutest 
pains with the foodstuffs, and wrote up 
the egg record as if it were the bulletin 
of an empress. But, alas 1 after nearly 
a fortnight of fours and fives'there came 
the following week-end ; 

Saturday 3. Sunday 2. Monday 
Well Tried. 

Harry couldn’t bear to leave a blank. 


A DOG’S UNDERSTANDING 
Speech and Emotion 

We have received many letters showing 
how,dogs understand human speech. 

. In some of these instances it is not 
necessarily words that are- understood, 
but is rather an understanding of 
emotion and intention that is,felt by the 
dog. Though some dogs understand 
many words they also have a power of 
interpreting the wishes of those whom 
they obey, apart from words. 

Here is an instance, from a French 
correspondent, of a dog that seems to 
understand words, and to feel what is 
in the minds of his owners. 

“ We have a dog 'a’year old named 
Mytho, and a cat four months 'old 
named Capri,” says our correspondent. 
“ Like every little pussy Capri is fond of 
running into the garden and even into 
the street—where there is danger. 

One day my wife noticed Capri’s 
absence, and, with Mytho beside her, 
said, ‘ The naughty little thing will be 
lost, or stolen by somebody.’ 

“ On that being said, Mytho rushed 
out, and a few minutes after came back 
gently carrying Capri in his mouth, and 
set her down at our feet.” 

NOVEL CHAUFFEUR 
Sea-Lion Drives a Motor Cycle 

Many strange feats have been per¬ 
formed by circus animals, but surely 
none have been more novel than that 
by Jellicoe, the famous sea-lion of the 
Royal Victory Circus, which has been 
touring the country. 

Manv C.N.. readers must have seen 
this remarkable creature, who recently 
drove a motor-cycle and side-car through 
the streets of Birmingham. 

Jellicoe’s mission was-to convey a 
cheque, the proceeds of a charity per¬ 
formance by the circus,- to an editor’s 
office in the city. And he did it success¬ 
fully before thousands of people. 

Jellicoe was, of course, not unescorted. 
He was preceded by a motor-car, on 
w'hich rode his little circus mistress, who 
held a w'hite handkerchief for him to keep 
his eyes fixed upon. 

Jellicoe delighted the crowds by 
sounding his horn furiously when anyone 
threatened to get*in his way. 


BINDING THE C.N. 

Many readers have expressed a wish to 
have their C.N. bound in volume form. 
If they will write to the C.N. Binding 
Department, 7, Pilgrim, Street, London, 
E.C. 4, they can obtain particulars; and 
it is possible that missing numbers could 
be supplied for incomplete sets. 


AFRICAN MYSTERY 

Native Story of a River 
Monster 

WAS IT A SWIMMING SNAKE ? 

Scientific circles throughout the world 
have not forgotten the false stories circu¬ 
lated some months ago to the effect that 
there survived in remote Africa a 
descendant of monster reptiles whose 
ancestors perished from the face of the 
earth before man appeared. 

So any sensational news of the Dark 
Continent’s zoology is bound to be 
received just now with unqualified 
reserve. That being so, obstinate ques¬ 
tionings are bound to attend the story 
of an experience of Mr. F. C. Cornell, a 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society, who returns to England after 
twenty years of adventure in the by- 
ways of Africa. 

In the vicinity of Orange River he 
often heard native reports, he says, of a. 
fearsome monster of the river, a creature 
with a gigantic body, which it kept under 
water, with a long neck like, a bending 
tree, and a hnge head which seized cattle 
from the banks as it swam. 

That was the native description ; and 
the picture, we are bound to point out, 
has its counterpart in the history of 
many nations’ superstitions. Our fables 
of dragons in Old England had much 
the same sort of rendering. 

The Sleeper Wakes 

Well, Mr. Cornell, accompanied by 
two white companions and three Hotten¬ 
tots, visited the scene of the supposed 
monster’s activities. Its headquarters 
were declared to be a great cleft rock in 
mid-stream, where the Cub, or Great Fish, 
River joins the Orange River. Attempts 
were made to throw dynamite charges 
toward the rock, and then, as nothing 
happened, Mr. Cornell lay down to rest. 

Presently he was aroused by natives 
limning along the river bank in a state 
of alarm, crying " Kyman, kyman ! ” 
This is their name for the creature of 
mystery, and means “ Great thing.” 

There in the river, swimming power¬ 
fully against the current, Mr. Cornell saw 
“ something huge, black, and sinuous. 
It may have been a gigantic python, but, 
if so, it was of an incredible size.” 

Snakes do swim, but they are never of 
incredible size when they, come to be 
measured. They do not snap up cattle 
in their mouths, though legend always 
makes them do so. 

There is a fascinating possibility that 
this was a snake of more than normal 
dimensions, but we can all imagine the 
reception which will be accorded by 
science to the feats ascribed by the 
natives to the elusive reptile. 

BURNING SEAMS OF COAL 

Tiny Creature That Fires a 
Haystack 

Coal-seams which catch fire and burn 
to waste are frequently met with in the 
western United States. 

The natural warmth of the locality 
heats the coal, which then absorbs 
oxygen from the air—a natural property 
that in itself causes the generation of yet 
more heat. 

The oxvgen then combines itself with 
some of the gases in the coal, and yet 
more heat is caused, sufficient this time 
to set a whole coal-seam on fire. 

It is well known that haystacks, .put 
up in too damp weather, will sometimes 
catch fire, but in such cases the cause 
is quite different. In the case of the 
stacks this is due to the intense heat 
caused by the bacillus subtilis, the germ 
responsible for hay fever. 

Given suitable conditions- such as are 
provided for by damp hay, the bacilli 
will generate enough heat to cause the 
hay to smoulder. 


THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

POPULAR WOMAN WRITER 
England’s Dutch King 

POET WHO SANG OF THE 
, CRUSADES 

March 6. Louisa Alcolt died at Boston, U S.A. 1883 


7. Lord.CoIIingwood died, at Sea ...... .1810 

8. William III died at Kensington.1702 

9. Napoleon married Josephine in Paris . • , 1798 

10. William Etty, artist, born at York .... 1787 

11. Tasso born at Sorrento. ... 1544 

12. Bishop Berkeley born near Kilkenny. , . 1685 


Louisa Alcott 

J ouisa May Alcott was' an American 
lady' closely connected with some 
eminent American writers, and herself 
the author of pleasant books for girls 
and boys that have been sold largely in 
the English-speaking world for the last 
50 years, and now have found their way 
to the films and stage. 

As a girl she w T as educated by the 
nature student Thoreau, and, later, she 
taught the daughter of the great writer 
Emerson. 

Miss Alcott, in her most popular 
books, Little Women and Little Men, 
drew' her pen-pictures from the sayings 
and doings of her sisters and her boy 
cousins, so they were founded on real 
life. Perhaps that is why they have 
kept their popularity so long. 

William the Third 

w illiam III., the Dutch prince who 
was king of England at a turning 
point in British, history, was a grandson 
of Charles I., and married Mary, a 
daughter of Charles’s son, James II. 
He succeeded his unpopular father-in- 
law as king in 1689, and reigned 13 years. 

William was not much liked in England 
until immediately before his death, 
when he was rising in public favour. One 
reason : was because he was cold and 
reserved in his manner, owing, perhaps, 
to the difficulties that. surrounded him 
in the war-troubled years of his youth in 
Holland. Another reason was that his 
interest was stronger in the affairs of 
Holland and the wars of Europe than 
in the home-life of his adopted country, 
Great Britain. 

But the fact that he was a foreigner 
and not very popular in our land made 
him careful not to offend the British 
people if he could help it, and so they 
gained greater power through Parlia¬ 
ment than they had had before, and laid 
down strong foundations for popular 
government. 

Tasso 

'yoRQUATO Tasso, one of the great 
Italian poets, lived a most sad life. 
In his day Italy was greatly interested 
in the recovered books ol ancient Greece 
and Rome, and it was fashionable to be 
learned and write poetry. Tasso’s father, 
a nobleman, was a poet. 

By the time he was 31 years old Tasso 
had w ritten the two most popular works 
of the sixteenth century in Italian. They 
were a little play About country life, 
called Aminta, and a long epic poem 
called Jerusalem Delivered, which was 
based on one of the Crusades against 
the Saracens. 

But having written his great poem, he 
unfortunately sent it to his friends to be 
criticised by them before it was 'pub¬ 
lished, and their criticisms—for all 
people then pretended to be critics— 
so preyed on his mind that it became 
unhinged, and for the next twenty years 
he wandered about from place to place, 
sometimes not able to take care of him¬ 
self, and it was his friends who published 
the poem. 

While all Europe was ringing with his 
praises poor Tasso, though much 
honoured, was a discontented wanderer, 
his mind filled with uncomfortable and 
untrue fancies. He was strong minded 
enough to write fine poetry, but not 
strong-minded enough to go on his way 
careless about criticism ol it. Happily 
he died at last in peace. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



OPENING UP MOROCCO 
Splendid Network of Motor 
Roads 

Twenty years ago Morocco was a 
dangerous land to travel in. 

It was practically closed to the world 
by its religious fanaticism and want of 
orderly safety. The greatness of the 
change since the French took charge of 
the country is shown in a letter from a 
motoring correspondent. 

Everything French in Morocco is common- 
sense and practical. The roads are superb. 
Along their splendid length the life of 
Morocco, of most of North Africa, pulses 
incessantly. Everyone, from the peasant 
to the great notables, uses these glorious 
roads; everyone travels. Eight years ago 
there was nothing but a haphazard system 
of sandy tracks connecting, the villages and 
cities; today you can drive your car or 
ride your m'otor-bicyde from Marrakesh 
and Mogador through all the chief towns to 
Fez and the Algerian frontier, with no more 
difficulty than you drive it from Plymouth 
to Aberdeen. 

. Such signs of progress arc a good 
.answer to the people who arc always 
favouring backward peoples being left 
in backwardness by civilised nations. 

THE DAY OF REST 

Japan Following the Old English 
Custom 

The World's Sunday School Conven¬ 
tion held recently in Tokio, Japan, 
seems to have stimulated there attention 
to religious teaching on Sunday. 

The Empress of japan, it is said, is 
■planning religious -instruction in her 
household on Sundays, an example that 
may be largely followed ; and a proposal 
from one of the Japanese provinces for 
observing Sunday as a day of rest and 
worship is before the Japanese Cabinet. 

It seems as if Japan is beginning to 
learn a wisdom which Great Britain 
shows signs of forgetting. 


THE NEW DISEASE OF 
SCRIBBLING 

Do You Suffer from Grapho¬ 
mania ? 

The great French philosopher Henri 
Bergson has identified a new disease, or, 
rather, named an old one. _His name for 
it is graphomania, that is, the mania for 
writing. 

Its worst form is seen when people 
cut, scratch, or write their names on all 
kinds of places where their names should 
not be—such as scats, walls, trees, and 
books. Millions of people delight in 
doing this, though it only records their 
thoughtlessness for others to read. 

Mr. Bergson also traces the mania in 
people who arc always writing letters; 
about nothing in particular, to their 
friends. But he goes too far when he 
includes budding authors in his' list, 
most of whom never know what their 
own thoughts are till they try to write 
them dowm. 

There is nothing like writing for 
making thinking clear and compact. 

GREAT PEACE ARMY 
Its Campaign in 70 Countries 

It is officially announced by General 
Booth that the Salvation Army is carry¬ 
ing on its work in 70 countries and in 42 
languages. 

It publishes 82 periodicals in 24 lan¬ 
guages. It has 751 day schools. It em¬ 
ploys 24,582 persons in various capaci¬ 
ties, and has 71,419 unpaid officers. Its 
unpaid bandsmen number 32,598. 

IN THfc, AUCTION ROOMS 
The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of- interest : 
An Aberdeen Angus calf. . . £3950 

15th century Flemish tapestry panel £3000 
Panel of Elizabethan needlework . £1600 
Sevres porcelain cover and stand. £420 
Two sketches by Rembrandt . £400 
A miniature of 1660 .... £283 

Two 16 th century Italian candlesticks £21 5 
A Chinese porcelain plate '. . . £189 

Two cottages in Northamptonshire. £20 


BACK TO PALESTINE 
Jews Returning to Their Home¬ 
land 

The reports of at least one part of 
the world re-settled after the war are 
encouraging. 

The encouragement given to the Jews 
to regard Palestine as their ancestral 
home—as indeed it is—seems to have 
been very widely welcomed and wisely 
acted on. 

A considerable number of Jews who are 
prepared to cultivate the soil and live 
the life natural to the land have arrived 
in Palestine. They come from all parts 
of the world, and have sufficient know¬ 
ledge of the world to understand the part 
they must play in a country with a mixed 
population. 

-The general effect is that they are 
settling down without friction between 
them and the Arabs, who form much 
the larger part of the population of 
the land. 

Jews and Arabs arc joining in giving 
the country security and fresh enter¬ 
prise, and this soundness of spirit is 
leading toward greatly increased 
material prosperity. 

INDIAN PRINCE’S 
GENEROSITY 

Splendid Gift to the Empire 

What an air of Oriental magnificence 
accompanies the generosity of the Maha¬ 
rajah of Scindia and Gwalior ! 

To that Indian ruler Great Britain 
owed £280,000 for her share of his 
expenditure on the war-time help he gave 
her, and with a courtly wave of the 
hand he says, as it were, " It is nothing 
at all. Do not think of it. I write‘paid’ 
to the debt.” 

. How great a gesture ! Especially 
when it is compared with the greed of 
men who piled up millions of wealth by 
charging the nation extortionate prices* 
in the hour of its deepest necessity. 


WHERE TWO LANGUAGES 
ARE NECESSARY 

Troubles of the Greek Schoolboy 
WHY BRITISH SCHOLARS 
SHOULD BE GLAD 

The schoolboys and schoolgirls of the 
British' Isles, outside of Wales, do not 
know what it is to be worried with two 
languages, each of which is their very 
own, and neither of them counting 
as a foreign tongue. 

Our youngsters know that if they learn 
French or Latin it will double" their 
credit as linguists. They will know two 
tongues anyway. 

The Welsh laddie is not quite in the 
same position. He wants Welsh at 
home because it is the tongue of his' 
race and suits his feelings finch- ; and he 
wants English because it is more the 
language of the world than any other. 

But the Greek schoolboy is worse off 
than the Welsh boy. He has two Greek 
languages to learn, and neither of them 
will carry him far about the world. 

The one is the formal, official language 
of the country as it is used with dignity 
and in literature, though not the Greek 
of the ancient world, when Greece ruled 
the mind of the world. The other is the 
language of the streets and shops, with 
a free mixture from other tongues. 

What may be called the vulgar Greek 
is easier than the finer Greek, its grammar 
and spelling having been simplified. 
Indeed, when M. Venizelos, the Greek 
schoolboy’s friend, was Prime Minister 
he caused only this simple Greek to be 
used- in the schools. 

The return of King Constantine has 
led the more stately Greek to be brought 
back, and now the scholar has to pore 
over two native languages. 

It is just as well that scholars should 
know how lucky they are so we con¬ 
gratulate the British schoolboy, outside 
Wales, upon the single tongue of his 
native land, and ask a thought of sym¬ 
pathy for the Greeks slogging at their 
double tongue. 
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Look-Wide and Get-There 

T isten to a counsel we have 
gathered from the wisdom of 
a very wise man, our friend the 
Chief Scout. 

Once upon a time there were 
two boys who set out to climb a 
mountain. The one whose name 
was Get-There had a guide-book 
which showed him the track. 
That was enough for him. He 
thought of nothing but the track 
and the top ; and after, plugging 
away for hours he arrived. 

The other, whose name was 
Look-Wide, also meant to reach 
the top ; and he, too, learned 
from the map the old way which 
others had made in the long past. 

But Look-Wide was not con¬ 
tent to follow the track as it had 
been for centuries. Now and 
then rain had changed the lie of 
the land, and it was possible to 
improve on the old way. And 
„ sometimes he stopped to look at 
the view spreading out before and 
behind him, in its beauty ; -and 
every time he started afresh 
there was a spring in his feet. It 
paid him to have these short 
rests, because he learned how 
much of the way he had con¬ 
quered, and because he could 
begin again with a lighter step. 

Soon he could see how the 
lower ; ranges' of the mountain 
which had taken it out of him 
were, after all, only molehills : 
and he began to understand that 
the great heights above him 
would very soon look like those 
below. .And he could .wave, a 
cheery signal to other climbers. 

So, in course of time, he, too, 
reached the top, no later than 
Get-There, for by looking around 
him he had not lost time. Both 
of them stood on the mountain, 
and that was a good thing, any¬ 
how, because many never reach 
the top at all. But which of the 
two had had the better time?: 
Surely the one who had made the! 
most of the way. 

It is an old fancy that life is 
like a climb up a stiff and often: 
perilous mountain ; and there is 
a summit to this mountain which 
is worth all the toil of the long 
way. But in that climb is there 
nothing to be enjoyed on the 
way ? Shall we reach the top 
sooner if we refuse to look around 
and see the beauty of the road, 
and learn where w0 can save a 
little here and there, and wave a 
signal to others, and give first-aid 
to a straggler ? Surely in life 
Look-Wide arrives as certainly 
as. Get-There. And think what he 
has enjoyed on the way! 

This world is a beautiful place, 
and marvellous things there are 
in it to be seen, and fine adven¬ 
tures. to be run ; it is true that 
through it there runs a path to a 
still more wonderful scene at the 
summit. But the journey itself is 
meant to be a good time. 
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An Old Story 

A N old story nearly forgotten is 
better than a new story no one 
wants to remember, particularly when 
it is told in a queer, old-fashioned way. 
Take, for instance, this story of the 
great Sir Isaac'Newton, told by an old 
Yorkshire parson in the year 1772. 

“ His temper was so mild and equal 
that scarce any accidents disturbed it. 
One instance in particular, which is 
authenticated by a now living witness, 
brings this assertion to a proof. 

" Sir Isaac being called out of his 
study to a contiguous room, a little dog 
called Diamond, the constant but in¬ 
curious attendant of his master’s 
researches, happened to be left among 
the papers, and, by a fatality not to 
be retrieved—as it,was the latter part 
of Sir Isaac’s days—threw down a 
lighted candle, which consumed the 
almost finished labours of some years. 

“ Sir Isaac, returning to behold the 
dreadful wreck, rebuked the author of 
it with ‘ Oh, Diamond! Diamond ! 
Thou little knowest the mischief 
done ! ’ without adding a single stripe. 
© 
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The Pioneer of A1 

gm George Newman, our chief 
Medical Officer of Health, whose 
hand is on the pulse of England’s child¬ 
hood, has. said of Dr. Barnardo, to 
whose work we referred the other day. 

He was one of the great pioneers 
who recognised that all true reform of’ 
child-life is based on physical im¬ 
provement. 

This is startling. “ Take care of the 
body- and the soul will take care of 
• itself”—is that true? We are re¬ 
minded by these striking words of a 
truth that does not often make itself 
heard. The foundations of righteous¬ 
ness are in a healthy community. 

Has it ever occurred to you'that ill- 
health and feeble constitutions are 
unnatural? Has it ever occurred to 
you that the world would be less like a 
madhouse if, instead of Germans bent 
on killing Englishmen and Englishmen 
killing Germans, all mankind were 
united to kill disease ? 

Nature does not make C3 men and 
women. Civilisation does. that, civi¬ 
lisation that multiplies sins and selfish¬ 
ness as quickly as it multiplies luxury 
and shams. 


The Explanation 

[ |Vjo wise child is afraid of ghosts, for 
wise children do not listen to 
rubbish. But here is a ghost story 
that is said to be true. 

A certain lady, sleeping alone one 
night, awoke with the feeling that 
someone was in the room. She heard 
a movement and felt a thump on her 
bed, and then she fainted. When she 
recovered consciousness daylight had 
come, and with it came the ex¬ 
planation. The parlour-maid had 
been walking in her sleep, and had 
laid the table for 14 guests on her 
mistress’s bed! 

cSD 

Tip-Cat 

lad to see “ boots are now being sold 
for asong.” No doubt, as an encore, 
they would take the “ Lost Chord ” for 
a pair of bootlaces. 
v a 

J)ean Inc.e does not sec a crumb of 
comfort for his own class. Perhaps 
he is only looking on the crust of things. 

0 

“ Life is too short,” writes Mr. James 
Douglas, " for the pursuit of 
strange foods:” Be¬ 
sides, who would like 
to be seen running 
after a sausage! 

0 

\ new hotel is having 
sea-water laid on 
to its bathrooms. But 
isn’t all' water laid on 
from the main ? 

. 0 

Sir Robert Horne 
denies that the toy 
industry is a key indus¬ 
try. , What about 
clockwork mice ? 

0 ’ 

Mr- Radcliffe, the 
Cardiff million¬ 
aire, wishes he had 
left commerce alone and gone in for farm¬ 
ing. But he wouldn’t have got so much 
out of it then when he went to his till. 

0 

“ We are undoubtedly committed to do 
something,” says Sir William 
Barton. They have been doing nofhing, 
so long that they must have done about 
all there is of that. 

' ® 

The Music of the Bells. 

■^/iiich is the most natural form of 
music ? Is it singing, caught, 
probably in the earliest generations of 
man, from the birds ? 

Or is it the sound of bells, with their 
niusic ‘ nighest bordering upon heaven’? 
- The chiming again of 'thirteen bells 
from the Royal Exchange over the 
thronged centre of business London 
after six years’ silence led one of their 
hearers to write that bells are “ as 
much a part of country life as rain, 
wind, and the blacksmith’s forge—• 
indeed, you can hardly call the sound 
a bell makes music, so elemental is it.” 

But is not that its charm ? Its 
music is as that of the tinkling of 
running water or the wind’s varied 
voice. Indeed, with no music is the 
wind so close a playmate as with the 
music of the bells. 



^peter PUCK! 


- WANTS f 
TO KNOW ! 
. If salt-cellars 
“ have put' up . 
[' their prices 
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Father, I Do bat Ask to See 

The green trees never aim at blue. 

They want no change, and why should you ? 

Austin Dobson 

JTatiier, I do but ask to see 

All that is strong and pure in 
me 

Grow calmly, like a noble tree 
That lifts itself from earth to 
Thee. 

'Y'hou in my heart hast planted 
seed 

The flower whereof Thy heaven 
doth need ; 

No other, then, shall.wake n:y 
greed, 

Lest what I have become a weed. 

Qreater than mine in others 
blow, ' 

Flowers that my heart’can never 
know ; 

Yet they who do these flowers 
show, 

Like me, can only help them 
grow. 

’"J** he hero can no more than tend 
That in himself which Thou 
dost lend ; 

Within each heart begin and end 
The only colours it can blend. 

I J’ll for no other garden pine, 

But humbly serve the plot 
that’s mine, 

For the leaSt daisy is divine 
Since every flower that grows is 
' Thine. Harold Begbie 

© 

A Man from the War. 

By Our Country Girl 

‘VY/here now are’ all those men 
back from the War ? We came 
upon one at work not long ago, an 
electrician—the smallest and most ill- 
favoured that. ever, fixed a wire. He 
suddenly smiled, became almost, a 
handsome fellow, and began to tell 
us his story, 

He was perched on steps and 
wreathed in electric wire. Every 
moment it seemed that he would give 
himself a shock, or fall from his 
pulpit; but nothing interrupted his 
work and his narrative. 

He had been a soldier, and spoke 
regretfully of “ jolly days.” “.You 
soon gets used to the life,” he said. 
“ I only came across one chap who 
was proper nervous. Poor lad ! We 
were sorry for him. When we had 
to go over the top we used to put him 
on fatigues in the trench, tell him to 
get the tea ready for us by the time 
we come back from our walk. 

“ One day we came back to find him 
down the dug-out as usual, but this 
time stone dead. You could see 
where the stray bullet had leaped 
from one wall across to another, and 
then hit him crouched in the corner. 

“ For myself, I think civilian life 
is a lot more dangerous. One of my 
pals, who’s a painter by trade, is 
paralysed and done for from white- 
lead poisoning. And the nearest 
squeak I ever had was at Piccadilly 
Circus this afternoon. Mercy, I can 
see that bus now ! ” 

The soldier shuddered, and this time 
he very nearly did topple down from 
his column. 
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The Children’s Newspaper Special Pictorial Supplement 



NEW ARRIVALS AT THE ZOO—ANIMALS & BIRDS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD 




An Eland Recently Born in the Zoo 


A Bear Captured near the Black Sea by British Bluejackets 


The New Dromedary 



A Polar Bear Arriving at His New Homo 



A Rhinoceros taking a Walk Round His Den 



The London Zoo is always one of the greatest show places in the capital of the Empire, for here are gathered birds, beasts, fishes, and insects from all parts of the world, and especially from the 
British Empire. Over two thousand new creatures are received every year, and others are born in the Zoo.' In these pictures we see some recent arrivals, with other interesting inmates 
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Picture-Map of India Showing the Marvellous Li 



A Typical Pass through the Mountains that close in India as with a 
mighty barrier on its North Border 


THE GREAT BRANCH OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE IN THE EAST, COVERING MORE THAN A MILLKW 


India, as can be seen in this fine picture-map, is a wonderful-land, 
teeming with all kinds of life and producing great wealth under the 
beneficent rule of the British, who have given the people the begin¬ 


nings of self-government. 


The Council of State and the Legislative 


Assembly, which meet at Delhi, have a substantial majority of 
elected members, and these important parliamentary assemblies were 
recently opened by the Duke of Connaught, the King’s uncle, who is 
a son of the first British Empress of India. Nearly three-quarters 
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fe and Resources of Our Great Eastern Empire 
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The Beautiful Taj Mahal, or Marble Tomb at Agra 


A Little Mahratta Girl 


A Typical Woman of Bombay 


The Mighty Himalaya Mountains, as seen from Darjeeling. A deter¬ 
mined attempt is to be made to scale its highest peak, Mount Everest 


i SQUARE MILES, IN WHICH 340,000,000 PEOPLE HAVE JUST BEGUN TO GOVERN THEMSELVES 


‘■of India’s vast population, which is made up of many castes and 
creeds speaking hundreds of different languages and dialects, follow 
agricultural and pastoral pursuits, and the rest are engaged in 
■industry. India’s krads is increasing by leaps and bounds, and her 


imports and exports now total nearly £400,000,000 a year. The 
pictures on the left and right of the map show something of the 
wonderful scenery, buildings, and people of tins great section of 
the British Empire, which is often called the Pearl of the Orient. 
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BOY SCOUTS AT WORK & PLAY • THE GREAT EMPIRE BUILDERS OF THE FUTURE 



Chief Scout of the World A Boy Scout Band IVlarching Through the Streets of London Chief Scout for Wales 





Eton College Scouts Preparing Dinner 


Eton College Scouts Bringing a Log into Camp 


sags 






A Sea Scout Typing an Order 


Scottish Scouts Felling Trees for the Camp Fire 


Boy Scouts Helping the Farmer 



A Boy Scout Fireman at Erith Creeping Up the Hill During a Special Field Day Outing Sea Scouts Firing a Rocket 

No movement on behalf of boys has ever seized the imagination and roused enthusiasm like the great Boy Scout organisation, founded by Sir Robert Baden-Powell, who is Chief Scout of 
the World. The movement has spread to all parts of the world, and now the Boy Scouts, with their sister organisation the Girl Guides, form a great League of Nations that has the future 
peace of the world at heart. The great appeal of the Prince of Wales, who holds the distinguished office of Chief Scout for Wales, for £200,000 to put the Boy Scout movement on a firm 

and sound financial basis should meet with a ready response from all lovers of youth and true living 
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LITTLE TWO-LEGS . OF MAZON CREEK 
And the First Plants Ever Grown on Land 


1000 YEARS BACK 
IN IRELAND 

KELLS AND ITS GLORY 

Choicest Treasure of the 
Emerald Isle 

ADVENTURES OF A RARE BOOK 

Many people think first of Ireland as 
a country with a very sad history; but 
not so do the Irish people think. Their 
feeling is one of pride as they look back. 

They sec their country civilised in a 
large degree far back when England had 
almost reverted to savagery and when 
Scotland had never been Christianised. 
It has been said that Ireland had a king 
before England had a language. Cer¬ 
tainly Ireland had learning when the 
sister countries were so ignorant that 
she became their teacher. 

If you ask for a sign of all this they 
will take you to the library of Trinity 
College in Dublin, and show you the 
Book of Kells. 

Man Who Might Have Been King 

Kells is a little township in County 
Meath, with long ' memories of St. 
Columba and a monastery founded 
there through his influence. It is the 
place where the Book of Kells comes 
from, and the book is, perhaps, the 
choicest treasure of Irish history. , , 

We must start with St. Columba. He 
was of royal Irish descent,. born about 
52T, at a time when' Christianity was 
becoming a power in Ireland. He might 
have been a king ; he preferred to be a 
messenger of Christianity, and became a 
monk. In middle life, when he passed 
over to Western Scotland and settled on 
the Isle of Iona, he left behind him a 
flourishing monastery in central Ireland. 

From Iona St. Columba and his com¬ 
panions became missionaries to Scotland 
and Northern England, and with them 
went the learning that made Whitby, 
Jarrow, Durham, and York famous. 

Iona 

This Irish Christian influence, spread¬ 
ing through the North, specially devoted 
itself to the translation of the Gospels. 
The monks in the monasteries wrote an 
Irish hand and followed Irish traditions. 

For two hundred years after the 
death of St. Columba the Irish mis¬ 
sionary movement held Iona, and made 
it the sacred burying-place of Scottish 
kings. Then came “ the godless hosts of 
heathen swarming o’er the northern 
seas,” and furious in their hatred of 
Christianity. Again and again Scotland 
, and Northern England were submerged 
by the deluge of Northmen, and the 
eighteenth successor of St. Columba as 
Abbot of Iona was compelled, as the 
tide of heathenism swept over the 
,Western Islands, to return to Ireland. 

Dug up 900 Years Ago 

That, was how the monastery at Kells 
became successor to the far-famed Iona. 
The Northmen followed their victims 
into central Ireland, and seven times in 
the ninth century Kells was burned. 

Yet, in the year 1006, the beautifully- 
written Book of Kells, a copy in Latin of 
the Four Gospels, each page a work of 
art ornamented with elaborate designs 
and charming colouring, was dug’ up 
from its hiding-place in the soil. 

Unfortunately, some of the last pages 
are missing, and some were discoloured, 
probably when it was underground., 

There have been losses even in com¬ 
paratively later years, for Bishop Ussher, 

. into whose hands the book came in 1621 
and from whom it passed to Trinity 
College, records that the number of the 
leaves was 344, whereas now they are 339. 

The beauty of this remarkable book 
can now be judged by anyone through 
the publication, by the Studio Magazine* 
of 24 of the illuminated pages, faithfully 
preserving the original colouring. A 
learned introduction is contributed by Sir 
Edward Sullivan; The price is 30s., and 
the book is a lovely thing to handle, with 
the feeling of a thousand years about it. 


Tt is sometimes said by men of science 
that life came from the sea, by 
which they mean that the earliest liv¬ 
ing things, whether plants or animals, 
flourished in the sea before, anything 
came to live on land. A question, 
therefore, that is of never-failing im¬ 
portance is. When did the first plant 
come to land, and when the first animal ? 

There seems 110 question as fo which 
sought the dry land first. It was the 
plant. During the last few years 
discoveries have been made in some 
beds of a kind of sandstone, or chert, in 
Aberdeenshire, which have just been 
described by Dr. Seward and Professor 
Lang, the botanists, and which ap¬ 
parently' reveal the very first plants that 
ever lived on land. They were rootless and 
leafless, and dwelt in ancient peatbogs. 


American coal has reached London 
and costs less than English coal. 

British civil aircraft have flown more 
than a million and a half miles and 
carried 106,712 passengers. 

Telegraphs Run at a Loss 

Despite the increased cost of telegrams 
the telegraph service of the Post Office 
lost /-2,63c, 183 last year. 

1 A Well-poised Wheel 

A five hundredweight wheel at the 
Efficiency Exhibition in London was so 
beautifully balanced on ball bearings 
that a touch was sufficient to set it re¬ 
volving for three hours. 

The Dirt Plague 

The deaths from consumption in the 
United Kingdom in 1918 were over 
58,000, and in 1919 over 77,000 fresh 
cases were notified. All these might 
live if we were really a clean nation. 


Nobody can say. with, certainty hqw 
many millions of 'years ago this was, 
but the age they belong to is called the 
Mid-Devonian. 

Then, at least ten million years later— 
perhaps much more—when land vegeta¬ 
tion had greatly extended, another de¬ 
velopment occurred. Some animals up 
to this time had lived half in the sea 
and half out of it, and some had wormed 
their way but; now,-for the first time, 
a little animal, eight to ten inches long, 
walked out on his two legs. 

He was the first backboned animal 
with legs. Some would say he was our 
earliest ancestor ; certainly he was very 
remarkable. His earliest remains have 
been found at Mazon Creek, in Illinois, 
and a little later in some fossil tree- 
stumps of Nova Scotia. 


The damage done by the Germans at 
Rheims amounted to /160,000,000. 

It is proposed to mobilise the Boy 
Scouts of the country for the great war 
on rats. ' 

An Apple Like a Bird 

A Sevcnoaks reader, Stanley Cooper, 
aged eight, has sent us an apple shaped 
just like a duck. 

The Largest Ship in the World 

The German liner Bismarck, just 
completed, which has been bought by 
the White Star Line, is the largest ship 
in the world. It registers 56,000 tons. 

Speech Costs £1400 

A young man conducting his own 
case before the House of Lords made a 
speech lasting over seven days. He 
spoke half a million words, and the 
time of the judges in listening to the 
speech cost the country £1400. 
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JAPAN MARCHES 
FORWARD : 

MIKADO’S SON TO SEE 
THE WORLD 

Crown Princ 2 on His Way 
to England 

ROMANCE OF THE FAR EAST 

The Crown Prince of Japan is- setting 
sail for Europe on a Japanese battleship. ; 
First lie comes straight to England, 
Japan’s greatest friend in Europe. ~ 

His name is Hirohito. "He will be 20 
years old on April 29 this year. His 
leaving Japan and setting forth to see 
the world is the latest wonder that 
Japan has achieved since, over 50 years 
ago, she suddenly gave up her cherished 
Eastern secrecy and ancient ways of ’ 
government and decided to know the ; 
learning and follow in the ways of the : 
progressive Western nations. 

There has been much grave talk in 
Japan among the supporters of old - 
traditions whether this last great change 
should be made. For today, as in the 
past, the Mikado, or Emperor, of Japan ; 
is regarded as divine, a “ son of Heaven,” 
and his words are accepted as sacred". . : 

Shut off from the World 

The Crown Prince, next in succession j 
to the sacred office, is only a little less : 
sacred than the Mikado himself. Until . 
the sixties of the last century the Mikado 1 
lived in seclusion, jealously guarded 
from contact with the world outside his 
Court and, most of all, from foreigners | 
who were thought of as barbarians whose ! 
presence was an unthinkable pollution. 

Now Japan has changed completely, 
and her acceptance of Western civilisation 
has made her oiie of the Great Powers of 
the world. The Japanese Empire has a ; 
population of close : upon 80 millions ; 
and a large proportion of them ; 
are clever, civilised people, who are ; 
advancing on the full tide of scientific ; 
knowledge abreast of the leading nations, . 
and well in front of some of the races that : 
have been regarded as great. ■ i 

Learning from all the World 

The great wish of Japan for the. last ■ 
half century has been to know all that - 
is best worth knowing. To secure that - 
knowledge she has sent her cleverest ; 
sons abroad to be educated. They have . 
come to England, to America, to France, 
to Germany, arid wherever knowledge ; 
could be found. Most of all. Great 
Britain and America have been their j 
destinations, and well have the young 
Japanese done their duty. 

Why, then, should not their rulers go 
out and see the great world for them¬ 
selves ? The great British nation, most 
admired among the peoples of the world 
by the Japanese, has sent its Crown ! 
Prince round the world, and everywhere ' 
he has been received with admiration and 
applause, as one worthy to follow in the : 
steps of his wise and just father. Why 
then should not Japan follow that 
excellent example ? 

Hero and His Future Bride 

Besides, the young Prince wishes to 
come. We can all sympathise with his ■ 
wish. It shows that he views his < 
future duties aright. And when he 
reaches our hospitable shores he will be 
received with a cordiality that will show : 
how we appreciate the wisdom -and the 
confidence that have sent lrm here. 

He will be the more warmly welcomed 
because he is the young hero in a 
romance that has caught the imagination 
of the Japanese people. Lt has been the 
custom for the sovereign of Japan to 
marry only.into one of five military clans, 
of ancient lineage, who alone have had 
the right to surround the throne. 

But in becoming engaged to the Prin¬ 
cess Nagako, the Crown Prince has 
broken this restrictive rule, and the 
people generally are delighted to hear of 
it, for the princess, like himself, is very 
popular. J apan ri ghtly sees in the young 
prince’s choice of a wife another step 
toward freedom from the exclusive 
fashions of the past. Portraits on page 12 


JOHNNY GORILLA ENJOYS HIMSELF 



Johnny Gorilla is very intelligent, and when he gets thirsty he will take a bottle of mineral 
water from his keeper and empty it without troubling to use a tumbler. He is particularly 

fond of ginger beer 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 
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A. PICTURE HISTORY 
OF THE CLOCK 

The earliest method 
of telling the time 
was by watching the 
sun across the sky 




Later the lengthen¬ 
ing or 'shortening 
shadow of a stick 
in the ground marked 
the passing of time 

Then the Egyptians 
invented a shadow 
clock made, like a 
T-square 1500 b.C. 

The measuring of 
shadows led to the 
development of the 
sundial in hot and 
sunny lands 900 B.c. 



The next timepiece 
was the clepsydra, 
time beingmarked by 
the water dripping in 
a vessel 600 b.c. 



The early clepsydra 
led to the water clock, 
a hand on a dial being 
worked by a floating 
ratchet ' 250 b.c. 

A later adaptation 
was the familiar 
hour-glass, fine sand 
being substituted for 
water a.d. 300 

Next came King Al¬ 
fred’s method of 
marking time by a 
graduated candle in 
a horn lantern 880 

The water clock gave 
way to a clock 
worked by weights 
and wheels, capable 
of striking 1300 

The making of clocks 
smaller and-portable 
by the use of a spring 
led to the watch 1500 

Another great ad¬ 
vance in the perfect¬ 
ing of time-keepers 
was the adaptation 
of the pendulum to 
clocks, the first one 
being made for a 
London church 1621 


Another form of clock 
wastheinclinedplane 
clock. In the morn¬ 
ing it was -placed at 
the top of aslope and 
rolled down gradually 
during the day 1670 


ment and conveni¬ 
ence was the inven¬ 
tion of the keyless 
watch, which did a- 
way with the necessi¬ 
ty of a separate key 
for winding 1752 

■ Another great ad¬ 
vance was the idea of 
illuminating the dials 
of public clocks at 
night, and provin¬ 
cial cities like Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester 
had these some time 
before London 1826 

The latest improve¬ 
ment in time-keeping 
is the electrical clock, 
such as is used in the 
office of the C.N., by 
which one set of 
machinery works 
many dials in differ¬ 
ent rooms 1840 


The accurate time-keepers in use today have been 
developed, as shown here, from the shadows 
that told the first men the day was passing 


Attila and His Last Secret 

SURPRISING PIECE OF NEWS FROM HUNGARY 

Have Men Found the Terrible King of the 
Huns Before Whom Europe Trembled ? 

FIFTEEN-HUNDRED-YEAR-OLD MYSTERY OF A RIVER BED 


Something to make the dead bones 
of history leap to life has happened in 
Hungary. 

It is believed that the coffin of Attila 
has been found. If this is true then 
history writes a new chapter in 
volumes that have been for nearly 
fifteen centuries closed. Attila, the 
terrible king of the terrible Huns, who 
mastered nearly all Europe in the 
fifth century of the Christian era; 
Attila, known by name and infamy to 
every child who has peeped into the 
annals of the past, found at last, in 
spite of the maniacal cruelty of the 
ceremony carried out to make his 
burying-place for ever a secret! 

Before we come to this marvellous 
discovery let us see him as he was in 
the day of his might. 

From time to time immense waves of 
barbarism have surged out of the East 
westwards across Asia and Europe. 
Attila was the spearhead of one of the 
most formidable ■ of such invasions. 

A Great Rush for Plunder 

The trouble began in the Far East, 
when the Great Wall of China was 
built.- That structure interfered with 
the free passage of marauding peoples. 
They jostled each other for room and 
plunder. Tribe warred against tribe, 
people with people. Those who lost 
their land and possessions sought the 
land and possessions of • their neigh¬ 
bours. In that way war gradually 
spread 3000 miles across Asia, and 
finally a great body of tribes, whom 
we call Huns, poured down on Europe. 

Attila was the son of the chieftain 
of a warlike Hun tribe. By succeeding 
his father and murdering his brother 
he became king of all the Huns. 

He pretended that a sign from Mars, 
the god of war, marked him . out for 
sovereignty, not only of the Huns, but 
of the whole earth.” He commanded 
hundreds of thousands of wiry, hideous 
little horsemen, and he burst upon 
Europe when Rome was tottering to 
her fall, when the Goths had marched 
to Spain, the Lombards to Italy, the 
Vandals into Africa, the Franks and 
Burgundians into Gaul, and the 
Saxons, Angles, and Frisians were 
thrusting into England. 

The Scourge of God 

Everybody who was not being in¬ 
vaded was invading; and Attila fell like 
a foul pestilence on the weakened 
nations. Like Hannibal, he gathered 
new troops to him wherever lie went. 

Between the years 430, when he 
first came into prominence, and 453, 
when he died, Attila carried on enor¬ 
mous wars- and wrought irreparable 
destruction. Called The Scourge of 
God, he carved with his sword an 
empire' which extended from Upper 
Hungary over all Germany and Scy¬ 
thia from the Rhine to the frontiers of 
China. In a single year he devastated 
all the countries between the Mediter¬ 
ranean and the Black Sea. He over¬ 
ran Greece, Thrace, and Macedonia. 

Defeated in Persia and in France, he 
laid waste many of the loveliest cities 
in Italy, and it was Italian fugitives 
from Attila who fled to the lagoons of 
the Adriatic and founded Venice. 


Kings gave him territory, and he 
took more ; emperors paid him enor¬ 
mous tribute in gold and slaves. But 
he was always a barbarian, and his 
proud boast was “ Grass never grows 
again where the hoof of my horse has 
once trodden.” 

Art, learning, and science perished 
before him like forests before great 
fires. He died in Hungary in 453, at 
about the age of 47, perishing after de¬ 
grading excesses. His empire fell 
immediately to pieces, and we should 
know nothing of him but for the 
writings of a peaceful old monk who 
afterwards became Bishop of Cretona. 

Such was the man alive, a human 
monster. In death he was still de¬ 
structive. His body, enclosed in three 
coffins, history says, of gold, silver, and 
iron, was first exposed in the centre of 
a plain, when his warriors marched 
round it, gashing their faces and bodies 
and bewailing him in their own blood. 
River Diverted from Its Bed 

Then the coffin was sealed and sent 
away. A river was turned from its 
course, the grave dug in it, the body 
laid there with fabulous jewels and 
riches looted from royal palaces. - -The 
grave was closed, the river was re¬ 
turned to its bed, and the slaves who 
had carried out the task were slain 
so that the secret of Attila’s grave 
might perish with them. 

That is history nearly 1300 years 
old. The scene of the funeral has been 
roughly guessed all this time. Now 
for the revelation. From Nagy-Szent- 
Miklos, in Hungary, comes the report 
that the coffin has been found in the 
River Arauka. It is huge and of stone, 
so the other coffins may be within the 
stone catafalque.’ The Terror of the 
World, if the remains be his, has been 
run to earth by peaceful little men of 
science, whose weapons are no more 
formidable than geologists’ hammers 
and spades and picks for digging up 
buried history. They, it is hoped, 
have solved the secret which poor 
toiling slaves died to preserve. 
Turning of the Wheel of Fate 

Beautiful gold vessels of Attila’s 
period have been found near the site 
of the coffin, and it is presumed that 
these formed part of the spoil buried 
with him. They are exhibited in 
Vienna as undeniable Attila relics. 

We shall soon know the truth of 
the story. What a wonder if it-should 
indeed be Attila—the man who in plain 
truth ravaged, conquered, andscattered 
nations, who respected neither age nor 
sex, who crucified princes of his own 
race—dug out of his last hiding-place 
as a toad is prodded out of its hole in 
a rock! In life he was terrible and 
bloodthirsty; dead and found today, he 
is a curiosity, a specimen for archae¬ 
ologists ; and his bones, if they survive, 
would make but a few mouthfuls for 
a hearty hyena. The wheel of Fate 
seems to have come full circle. 


HUGE FISH IN A SHRIMP NET 

A fisherman shrimping off the coast 
of Florida was recently amazed to find 
that a giant sawfish had become en¬ 
tangled in his shrimp net. 

The fish weighed nearly half a ton, and 
two shots were necessary to effect its 
capture and save the net from damage. 


DECEIVING THE 
PEOPLE 

Black Wizard’s Trick 

FAMINE CAUSED BY IGNORANCE 

A short time ago the C.N. told the 
story, of a native “ prophet” who was 
disturbing the peace of mind of our 
friend.s-the Maoris in New Zealand. 

A still more remarkable thing has 
been happening in Jamaica, where a 
fanatic, .who also called himself a 
prophet, has deliberately or ignorantly 
perpetrated a solemn hoax at the 
expense of thousands of the native's. 

They believed liis warning that terrible 
things were about to happen, and that 
they should sell their goods and place 
themselves and their money under his 
protection. In crowds they flocked to 
him, giving him all their small wealth as 
a thank-offering. Then they waited for 
a day on which, he said, he would soar 
upwards in a cloud of smoke. 

The great day came, and the 
“ prophet ” appeared in robes of white. 
But there was no smoke, and there was 
no soaring. The Government let the 
great day pass, then they broke up the 
camp, where some 7000 credulous people 
had assembled.' Many, 'left penniless, 
had to be sent home at the public cost. 

So another prophet passes into the 
history of rogues or madmen. 

Crazy Kaffir Causes a War 

Not all false prophecies end as quietly 
as this. In 1896 a crazy Kaffir, dwelling 
in a cave among the rocks of the Matoppo 
Hills, where Cecil Rhodes now lies 
buried,'issued warnings and urgings that 
so excited the natives as to play an 
important part in bringing about the 
Matabele War. 

Earlier still, a native professing to 
deliver messages from the unseen world 
urged the Kosa clans of the South 
African Kaffirs to kill their cattle and 
destroy their grain, as the ghosts of their 
ancestors were coming to drive the white 
men out of the land. 

The mischievous folly worked • un¬ 
checked ; cattle were slain, grain up¬ 
rooted or trodden into the ground ; and 
the result was a famine which brought 
the death of more than 30,000 people. 

False prophets among uneducated and 
barbarous peoples can be as dangerous 
as plague and fire. 


HOLDING THE FORT 
A Plucky Young Cockerel 

A North London reader describes the bravery 
of a young cock in defending the part of the 
garden he regarded as his own fort. 

I have a big Pomeranian dog 14 years 
old. He was coming along a narrow 
pathway in the garden when a six- 
months-old cockerel 'disputed liis right- 
of-way, and started pecking his face 
every time he attempted to move. 

At this the dog growled, but the more 
he growled the harder the bird pecked. 

At last it was a case of all hands 
to the front, for they had started a 
desperate fight, in which the old dog 
was handicapped by having but few 
te'eth left. v 

It was not till a big broom was brought 
that we could separate them. 

A STRANGE CONTRAST 

America Unites as Europe 
Breaks Up 

While Europe is breaking up into a 
larger number of nations, the movement 
across the Atlantic is toward unity. 

The five : small republics of Central 
America have been conferring together 
as to whether they cannot form a Central 
American Union, and Salvador, Guate¬ 
mala, Honduras, and Costa Rica have 
agreed to unite. Nicaragua, the fifth 
State, holds out against union, but the 
other four hope to persuade her. 

The five States united would have a 
population of 5 J millions, and would gain 
influence in the world. 
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THE WEEK IN NATURE 

Lambs in the Fields 


THE LADYBIRD APPEARS 

By Our Country Correspondent 

March 6. The ladybird,' our good 
friend who keeps down the terrible 
greenfly, is beginning to appear. It is 
a picturesque little creature, the different 
species varying in colour and in the 
number of spots. 

March 7. The fields are becoming 
dotted with lambs, and very frisky, 
playful little creatures they are. The 
joy of life seems to be there in the 
highest degree, and they love to frolic 
on the grass. 

March 8. The sweet violet, now 
coming out in blossom, is perhaps the 
most highly prized of all our native 
wild flowers. Individually it may be 
small, but in the bunch the violet is 
very attractive, and its delicate fra¬ 
grance is unrivalled. It is doubly 
welcome just now, when there are so 
few flowers out that have any scent. 

March 9. The ground beneath _a 
rookery is very much untidy, for the 
birds are building their nests in the tops 
of the tall trees, and scores of twigs 
and sticks are dropped or thrown down'. 
At a rookery near the writer’s home in 
a provincial town almost a cartload of 
twigs could be gathered up from the 
rubbish under the trees. 

March 10. We know mistletoe gener¬ 
ally by its berries, so familiar at Christ¬ 
mas-time, but at the present season 
the plant is flowering. . The blossoms, 
however, are not at all conspicuous, 
being small and green. 

March 11. Turkeys, like other birds, 
know that the pairing season is near, 
and the cocks strut about and gobble- 
gobble in a most pompous and ridiculous 
manner. , This is, however, their way of 
displaying their charms to the fair sex, 
and corresponds to the spreading of the 
peacock’s tail. 

March 12. The marsh' marigold 
is now in blossom, and the golden- 
yellow flowers are nearly two inches 
across. As its name implies, the plant 
is found in wet and marshy places and 
by the side of streams, where it looks 
like a monster buttercup. 

C.N. WEATHER MAPS OF THEU.K. 


The Winds cf March 



This map shows the direction of the prevailing 
winds in the United Kingdom during March 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 


Plant shallots and make fresh planta¬ 
tions of rhubarb by dividing roots that 
have been forced. Sow cos and cabbage 
lettuce in a south border. 

Plant pieces of the root of horse¬ 
radish by means of a long dibber in 
well-trenched soil one foot apart in the 
rows, with i8 inches between them. 

The planting of fruit trees should be 
finished, and after planting a mulching 
of some kind will prove beneficial. 

Rearrange herbaceous borders and 
divide plants. Helianthus, chysanthe- 
mums, heleniums, and other autumn 
flowering plants will need attention. 


CHANGING TRAINS 
IN AUSTRALIA 

MISTAKE OF LONG AGO 

And How It Will Cost the 
Nation Thirty Million Pounds 

THE PITY OF NOT LOOKING 
AHEAD 

By Our Australian Correspondent 

When a traveller in America, England, 
or Europe settles down for a long railway 
journey he can nearly always go to his 
journey’s end without moving from his 
seat. But in Australia ... 1 

The present generation of Australians 
have in their railway system a vivid 
illustration of the meaning of the old 
saying about the sins of the fathers 
being visited on the children. 

Before Australia federated in 1900 
each of the States did just what it 
pleased, without worrying itself about 
what its neighbours were doing. But 
those were what Australians call the 
bad old days, and old inter-State 
rivalries have long since given place to a 
fine national spirit which puts the 
interests of Australia before the interests 
of one or more of its States. We are 
Australians first. We were learning 
to be a nation before August, 1914 ; 
after that we were a nation. 

Tangle of Railways 

Now, one of the sins visited upon us on 
account of our fathers, for which we are 
paying now—and which will cost us 
£30,000,000 before it is paid for—is a 
bewildering tangle of railway systems. 
The Australian railways are not owned 
by private companies, but by the Govern¬ 
ment of each State, and one conse¬ 
quence of this has been that, the gauge 
of the railroads, that is, the width of 
the line, varies according to the ideas our 
forefathers had when they built them. 

Building for the Future 

They did not lay their heads together 
and say : “We are living not only for 
today but for tomorrow too. Today we 
are a collection of States; tomorrow we 
may be a Commonwealth. Let us build 
our railroads so that we shall have one 
continental system.” They acted as if 
they lived only for today ; .they refused 
to think of tomorrow—with this result. 

In N.S.W. and on the Kalgoorlie-Port 
Augusta section of the East-to-West Rail¬ 
way, the gauge is 4 feet St- inches; in 
Victoria and South Australia the gauges are 
5 feet 3 inches, 2 feet 6 inches, and 3 feet 6 
inches; in Queensland, West Australia, and 
Tasmania the gauges are . 3 feet 6 inches 
and 2 feet. 

If, then, an unhappy traveller wishes 
to go from Perth on the surf-beaten 
shores of the Indian Ocean, in Western 
Australia, to Brisbane on the Pacific 
coast, in Queensland, lie has to change 
his train at eight stations : Kalgoorlie, 
Port Augusta, Terowia, Adelaide, Mel¬ 
bourne, Albury, Sydney, and Wallan- 
garra. At each of these places the rail¬ 
road has a different width, and the train 
that can travel on rails 4 feet 8' inches 
wide cannot travel on a pair 5 ft. 3 
inches wide. 

Problem of a Continent 

And so Australia is faced with the 
problem of unifying all these gauges into 
one; only the gauges, between Brisbane 
and Perth are to be unified, at a cost of 
^30,000,000 ; the whole system would 
cost about ^34,000,000 ! 

So the Commonwealth Government 
has asked an English civil engineer and 
an American mechanical engineer to 
visit Australia and report on the best 
method of standardising its railways. 

Australia will then look at her pass¬ 
book and, if her credit balance allows, 
write a cheque. Perhaps, in five years’ 
time, the tangle will begin to straighten 
itself out, and the unhappy travellers 
who have to change trains eight times 
in a single journey will begin to see 
visions. But what a lesson in looking 
forward all this is—not for statesmen 
only, but for all of us! 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzles in Natural History 

Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card 

Does an Elephant Ever Eat Flesh ? 

No; its food is entirely vegetable. 

Why are Cats’ Eyes Different Colours in 
the Dark ? 

The effect is ■produced by the different 
pigments at the back of the eyes. 

How Long Does a Canary Live? 

It depends upon treatment, of course ; 
but canaries and other small finches 
may live as long as 15 years. 

Should a Cage Bird Have Its Claws Cut? 

Yes ; in a cage there is nothing to 
wear down the claws, which become so 
long as to inconvenience the bird. 

Why Do Not Robins Migrate? 

Robins do migrate. Some may move 
only a short distance, but others travel 
far ; some leave the country in autumn 
to return in the following spring. 

Do Cats Have Toothache? 

Injury or unhealthy conditions would 
set up disease in the teeth of any animal, 
and, as disease causes pain, a cat so 
affected would suffer from toothache. 

Why Do Owls Hoot Only at Night? 

Owls in genefal fly only in the 
twilight and in the dark, so naturally 
it is only then that they hoot. .Most 
owls, but not all, hide and sleep by day. 

Does a Porcupine Shoot Out Its Quills? 

It does not. The quills, loosely fixed 
in the skin of the porcupine, may easily 
become detached and stick in the flesh 
of an attacking animal, but they cannot 
be shot out. 

Do Monkeys Form Living Bridges to 
Cross Rivers? 

Careful investigation prdves that this 
age-old belief is incorrect. Monkeys 
crossing rivers by the boughs of trees 
interlacing over streams have mistakenly 
been reported as performing a quite im¬ 
possible feat. 

Are there Nerves in Animals’ Horns? 

The horns of cattle have a bony core 
supplied with blood vessels and nerves. 
The antlers of deer, while growing, are 
furnished in the same way, but when 
growth ceases the antlers become nerve¬ 
less dead bone, and are shed each year. 

Why Does Not a Sleeping Bird Fall from 
Its Perch ?, 

When a perching bird alights on 
branch or twig its muscles automatically 
" lock.” The bird is thus kept in posi¬ 
tion while sleeping. It requires a con¬ 
scious effort on the part of the bird to 
release' itself from a resting position. 

Do Butterflies Come to Us from the 
Continent? 

Yes; the pale clouded yellow, the 
rare Bath white, the cabbage white 
(often in great numbers), the small 
white (in swarms), the painted lady 
and the long-tailed blue are among 
those that cross from Europe into 
England, some of them infrequently, 
some of them almost every season. 

How Could a Pin Get into an Egg? 

Such an occurrence, vouched for by 
the correspondent, is rare but not unique. 
A ring, a coin, and other articles have 
been found in eggs. The pin, like the 
other surprise-pieces, would be picked 
up and swallowed by the bird, and reach¬ 
ing the organism in which the egg is 
formed, would become part of it, and be 
enclosed by the shell. 

Which were the first animals to 
have fingers? The amphibians of the 
Old Red Sandstone—that is, creatures 
moving in water and on land—were the 
first to have fingers and toes, true lungs, 
and a movable tongue. The story of a 
hundred million years, with the coming 
of life on the earth, is told in a beautifully 
illustrated article in My Magazine—the 
C.N. monthly for March. 


NEAREST THE EARTH 

SATURN’S RINGS NOW 
INVISIBLE 

Planet with Ten Satellites 

THE LARGEST MOONS IN THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Saturn is now approaching his nearest 
point to the Earth. ... 

This will be reached on Saturday 
next, when the wonderful world will be 
783,400,000 miles away, and, therefore, 
nearly twice the distance of Jupiter, 
which is about 412,000,000 miles away. 

Saturn is easily found, a little to the 
left of Jupiter, the most brilliant orb 
after dark in the eastern sky. 

He is due east of Jupiter, between that 
planet and the horizon, the two planets 
appearing almost as far apart as Betel- 
geuze and Orion’s Belt. Though far 
inferior to Jupiter in brightness, Saturn 
is brighter than any other object there¬ 
abouts, and so easily. identified. . 

Since the beginning, of November 
he has been of particular interest to 
astronomers and possessors of tele¬ 
scopes, because he has been appearing 
for most of the time quite bereft of his 
marvellous rings—a rare event that has 
not occurred since 1907. 

The Straight Line Across Saturn 

Since February 22 a very fine luminous 
straight line has .appeared projecting 
from each side of the planet. This at 
present can be seen only with .powerful 
telescopes, and it represents the rings 
when seen almost edgewise. 

But this beautiful effect will vanish 
again on April 10,- so another oppor¬ 
tunity will be given to readers to see 
Saturn as a ringless world.- 

He will appear like a small replica of 
Jupiter, with his flattened oval globe, 
with parallel cloud belts accentuated 
along his equator by the parallel shadow 
of his invisible rings, and with a 
retinue of ten moons, most of them 
just now arranged in a straight line on 
each side of him. 

Titan Through a Field-Glass 

Of these moons only four or five are 
visible in telescopes of moderate power ; 
but Titan, the largest, can be seen with 
good field-glasses when well placed, far 
to the right or left of the planet. 

Now, the absence of the brilliant rings, 
by greatly reducing the lustre' and glow 
of Saturn seen as a. whole in field- 
glasses, will provide us with a few,very 
favourable occasions on which to get a 
glimpse of this far-off moon. ’ 

The first will occur on the nights of 
February 12, 13, and 14. The atmo- 
phere must be very clear, the sky very 
dark and starlit, with no bright artificial 
lights about. Then Titan will appear in 
the field-glasses as a tiny point of light 
only just perceptible, and a little way to 
'the right, or western, side of the point 
of light representing the planet. 

In an astronomical telescope the posi¬ 
tions will be reversed. . 

A Very Distant Moon 

The next opportunity will occur from 
about March 28 to 30, by which time 
Titan will have gone round Saturn and 
back to almost the same place to the 
right of him. Titan’s revolution taking 
15 days 23 hours 41 minutes to go round 
him. Our Moon takes nearly twice 
as long to go round us ; and Titan, being 
771,000 miles from. Saturn, compared 
with our Moon’s 240,000 miles from the 
Earth, it is easy to see how very much 
faster Titan must travel. 

He is also very much larger than our 
Moon, being about 3500 miles in dia¬ 
meter, as compared with 2162. He is, in 
fact, the largest moon in the solar 
system, except, perhaps, Ganymede— 
jupiter’s third satellite, which is but a 
doubtful fifty miles wider, so we see 
that this point of light is half the width 
of the Earth. G. F. M. 
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OUT OF BOUNDS 

An Exciting Story of the : : Told by 

Secret of an Old Ruin T. C. Bridges 

CHAPTER 50 
The Second Start 


T he tor side was steep as a 
house roof, arid it was lucky 
for them all that Mr. Astley knew 
the ground so well as he did. He 
led the way, and the two boys 
followed. 

The moonlight was now very 
bright, and so that Caffyn and 
Delmar should not see that they 
were being followed it was neces¬ 
sary to keep away from the road. 

This meant slipping from one 
boulder and gorse bush to another, 
and over ground which was covered 
with loose stones or deep in heather. 

There were also deep pockets o£ 
bog that had to be very carefully 
avoided. 

Half-way up they paused a 
moment to take breath under 
shelter of a granite boulder the 
size of a small cottage. 

. “ They're taking long enough,” 
whispered Hank. 

" They’ve a lot of stuff to move,’,’ 
"replied Stan, “ and I expect they 
are hiding it pretty carefully;” 

“ The longer they take the better 
for us,” said Mr. Astley. " It 
gives us more chance of catching 
them in the act.. Now come on. 
We must not waste time.” 

There was less cover higher up, 
and the small stones were thick. 
Once Stan put his foot on a loose 
one and stumbled. The stone 
rolled away for some distance, and 
Stan paused in dismay. So quiet 
was the night that the noise seemed 
magnified a dozen times. 

“ Be careful! ” said Mr. Astley 
in a whisper as lie looked back. 

But there was no sound from 
above, and, feeling reassured, the 
three went on again. 

At last they were level with the 
mine mouth,' and able to see the 
car standing on the rough track 
near the foot of the dump. But 
there was no sign of Caffyn or 
Delmar. 

Mr. Astley beckoned the boys to 
follow, and, creeping up, they hid 
among the big stones near the 
mouth of the mine. 

They were hardly settled before 
there was'a sound of steps. Two 
figures were' coming softly down 
the hillside, close to the entrance to 
the old mine. 

Stan’s heart beat hard. At last 
lie was face to face with the thieves. 

He and Hank crouched, breath¬ 
less, while Mr. Astley, kneeling 
behind a big stone, was watching 
keenly. 

Outside .the mouth oE the mine 
Caffyn stopped, and looked round 
carefully. He said something -to 
Delmar, but in so low a voice the 
watchers could not hear. 

Then, instead of coming straight 
down the hill, the two- went off a 
little to the right, making for the 
car in'a slight curve. 

Hank leaned towards Mr. Astley. 
“ Now’s our chance, sir,” he 
whispered. 

The master shook his head. 

“ No, Harker; I do not intend to 
rush them. Caffyn is probabty 
armed, and we are not. What we 
are after is the plate, and, if I am 
not mistaken, they have just 
finished hiding the last of it. I 
shall wait until they have left; 
then we can recover Mr. Prynne’s 
property at our leisure.” 

Hank looked bitterly dis¬ 
appointed. 

“ You don’t me,an to say you are 
going to let them go, sir ? ” 

“ I don’t think we need trouble 
our heads about that, Hank. 
Remember they are bound to come 
back to pick up their loot. We have 
only to set a watch here, and they 
will tumble right into the trap.” 

Hank was not pleased, for he 
had been looking forward to 


getting a little of his own back. 
Yet he could not help realising 
that Sir. Astley was right. The 
recovery of the plate was the im¬ 
portant matter. The thieves were 
sure to be taken sooner or later. 

■ Caffyn and Adnan Delmar went 
straight to the car, and Delmar 
got in.' Caffyn cranked up, then 
took the driving seat, and the car, 
heavily braked, went bumping 
slowly down the steep track. 

; The moment she was round the. 
next comer Mr. Astley was up, and 
he and the boys ran for the mine 
mouth. It was a low tunnel cut 
in the rocky earth, the sides and 
roof were timbered, the bottom -cov¬ 
ered with deep red mud and water. 

Mr. Astley waited till they were 
all well inside before switching on 
his lamp ; then the three advanced 
up the passage. The boys looked 
this way and that, but there was no 
sign of any of the plate. 

“Where have they put it?” 
asked Stan anxiously. 

“ There’ll be a cross gallery 
farther up,” Hank told him. “ X 
guess they’ll have found some place 
in behind the timbers.” 

Sure enough, they soon came to 
a cross gallery,' and here Hank 
looked for foot-prints; but the 
mud was too soft to hold them, so 
first they tried the right branch. 

They had not gone ten steps 
before they found the roof down. 
They then tried the left side, only 
to discover that this, too, was 
blocked by a fall. There -was 
nothing for it but to go on up the 
main approach. But very soon this 
became ruinous. The timbering 
was rotten, and big stones had 
fallen from the roof, yet, dangerous 
as it was, they pressed on. 

Once more disappointment was 
their lot, for about fifty paces from 
the mouth was another fall. 

' “ It's not here at all,” Stan 
cried sharply. 

Mr. Astley frowned. 

“ Upon my word, I believe you 
are right, Prynne. There does not 
seem to be any place here where 
they could have hidden their 
plunder.” 

Hank, who had been peering 
among the rocks which littered the 
floor, started up sharply. 

“ They’ve never hidden it here at 
all, sir,” he declared in a tone of 
absolute conviction. “ They were 
just,fooling us." . 

For a moment Mr. Astley stared 
hard at Hank and his lips curved 
in a soundless whistle. 

-" You mean they heard us ? " 
j , Hank nodded. 

‘ “ I guess that's the size of it! ” 

“ Then what have they done 
with it ? ” . • 

" Taken it right along in the 
car,” replied Hank briefly. 

And we’ve let them go ! ” 
exclaimed Stan in dismay. 

“ Never mind, Prynne. We 
have caught them once; we’ll 
catch them again,” said Mr. Astley, 
and there was a grim set of his jaw 
which boded ill for Caffyn and Co. 

He plunged back down the 
muddy passage, the other two close 
at his heels. 

“ There they are, sir,” cried 
Hank, pointing. 

Nearly two miles away to the 
north-west the head-lights of a 
car made a golden gleam in the 
pale moonlight. 

CHAPTER 51 

The End of the Chase 

’"The pace at which the three 
f , went down the liill again was 
a wonder; It was just one wild 
race to reach the motor-bicycle, 
and when they did reach it they 
were all splashed with mud and 
panting'for breath. '- 

By this time the Ford was out’of 
sight and out of hearing. Stan 


was about to step into the side-car 
when he paused. ' 

■ “ You this time. Hank,” he said. 
“ I'll go on the carrier.” 

Hank stepped back. 

-■“.Guess I’m not coming,” he 
said briefly. 

. “ What do you mean ? ” inquired 
Stan in astonishment. 

Mr. Astley understood. . 

“ The weight he is thinking of. 
We shall have to do some pretty 
tall travelling.” 

Hank nodded 

“ That’s it, sir. I reckon it'll 
just make the difference over these 
big hills. And you’ve got to catch 
them before they’re oft the moor. 
Once they reach that tangle of 
little lanes beyond you’d be mighty 
apt to lose them.” 

“ You are quite right, Harker,” 
said Mr. Astley. " The extra 
weight will make the difference.” 

Stan cut in. 

“ Then you go. Hank,” he said 
generously. “ I’ll stay.” 

“ No, Stan. It’s your stuff, or 
rather your dad’s. You go along.” 

“ Yes, Prynne/ Harker is right,’’ 
said Mr. Astley. “ Slip into your 
seat. And, Hank, go down to the 
farm. The Cobleighs will be good 
to you if you mention my name. 
Wait'there till we come back. I 
dare say it won’t be long.” 

.Next moment he was in his 
saddle, and they were away. As 
they shot up the far slope Stan 
looked back and saw Hank all 
alone by the roadside, waving his 
cap, and his heart smote him. For 
he knew, better even than Mr. 
Astley, how Hank must he hating 
to be left out of the last scene of the 
big adventure. 

The pace increased. Mr. Astley 
was letting out the Speedy to the 
very limit of her powerful twin 
engine. Stan had fancied that she 
had been doing her best earlier in 
the evening, but now he knew he 
had been wrong. 

The road, though hilly, was 
straight and open, the moonlight 
was bright, and Mr. Astley was 
proving himself a driver of the 
finest type. 

The roar from the exhaust clat¬ 
tered far and wide across the moon¬ 
lit moor, sending shaggy ponies 
galloping wildly across the stony 
tor sides, and low banks flew by in 
a whizzing procession. The rush 
of the cold night air made Stan's 
eyes stream. 

Never before had- Stan travelled 
at such terrific speed, yet he was 
not in the least nervous, for he 
realised that the young master had 
perfect control over his splendid 
machine. .... 

Up and down, up hill and down 
dale they flew, with never a pause 
except once, when some terrified 
moor ponies charged across in front 
with flying manes and tails, and 
again when a hairpin .bend known 
as the Devil’s Elbow had to be care¬ 
fully negotiated. 

They were, averaging very nearly 
fifty miles an hour, and Stan knew 
that, however hard Caffyn was 
driving, they must be overhauling 
the Ford hand over fist; 

Reaching the top of another hill, 
a long ridge called Omen Beam, 
Stan gave a sudden! shout. • 

“ There she is ! ” he cried. 

“ I see,” said Mr. Astley without 


for a moment talcing his eyes off the 
road. “ We’ve got them, Prynne.- 
With any luck we’ll catch them 
on Caunter’s Curve.” 

Stan did not know what Caunter’s 
Curve was, but he very soon learnt. 
Having crossed one more valley and 
climbed the far side, they came to 
another down slope at least two 
miles long. It was not very steep, 
yet for some reason the road made 
a great loop half-way down. 

.Stan shouted again, for there was 
the Ford, less than a quarter of a 
mile ahead. 

As the cycle came flashing over 
the top of the. hill, Delmar, who 
was sitting in front of tlie Ford, 
next Caffyn, heard her and glanced 
quickly round. 

■. Stan could plainly see him 
speaking urgently to Caffyn. 

Next moment the pace of the 
Ford was slightly checked, then 
suddenly, to Stan’s amazement, she 
seemed to shoot right off the- road 
on to the moor. 

At first Stan thought it was an 
accident, but next moment Mr. 
Astley explained. 

“ It’s a short cut, Stan, a cart 
track which goes straight down 
the hill, and cuts out the curve. 
They think they’ll save time and 
reach the bridge before us. Then 
I expect the}- will try to block 
the bridge by flinging down stones 
off the coping. I happen to know 
the stones are loose.” 

“ Jolly cute of them,” replied 
Stan ; “ but are you going to follow 
them, sir ? ” 

“ No, thanks. Not across that 
cut. Though the road is longer 
the surface is so much better that I 
am sure I can make as good time 
that way.” 

As he spoke they had come almost 
level with the entrance of the cart 
track, and were travelling at a tre¬ 
mendous pace. 

The Ford, too, was going pretty 
fast, but Stan could sec she was 
bumping in an unpleasant fashion. 

Suddenly there was a crack like a 
gun shot and the Ford rolled like a 
ship in a storm. . ■ 

One of their tyres gone,” yelled 
Stan, and, before the words were 
out of his mouth, the Ford, thrown 
out of her course by the sudden 
loss of her tyre, had swerved side¬ 
ways and struck a boulder at the 
edge of the track. For a moment 
Stan saw the car apparently trying 
to stand on her head. Then over 
she went with a prodigious crash 
and a splintering of glass from her 
screen. 

Both her passengers were flung 
out, one farther than the other. 

Without a word, Mr. Astley 
stopped the cycle, and, leaving her at 
the roadside, he and Stan ran hard 
across the moor towards the scene 
of the accident. 

Before they had gone half way 
one of the two figures had risen, and 
-was running hard down-hill. 

“ It's Delmar ! ” panted Stan. 

Before they reached the spot 
he was out of sight in some thick 
gorse lower down. 

It was Caffyn they found beside 
the smashed car, and Mr. Astley 
paused beside' the fallen figure. 

His face in the moonlight was 
very grave. 

1 ’ I’m very much afraid he’s done 
for,” he said. 
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Five-Minute Story 

Matt’s Manoeuvres 

TV/Trs. Eld ridge’s farm on the 
. edge’ of the New Forest 
was a stopping-place for many, 
neighbours crossing the great 
wood. 

Her boy Matt, who was rising ■ 
fourteen, was alone when Mr. 
Wincer, the Christchurch but¬ 
cher, looked in for a meal and a 
deal. 

“ What does your mother 
want for the calf ? ” asked Win¬ 
cer as he sat down to a plate of 
ham. ‘ “ Look in my cart, and 
you’ll see one I have just bought 
for ten shillings. I’ll give you 
the same.” 

Matt stood out for twenty shill¬ 
ings, which was the fair price, 
but the butcher would not budge. 

Matt thought awhile, and, 
seeing Wincer comfortably set¬ 
tled in an armchair for a smoke,, 
the boy picked up his mother's 
shoes and ran down the Forest 
Road. 

He dropped one shoe, let the 
other fall about a quarter of a 
mile away, and slipped back home 
by a short cut. 

" Well, I must be going,” said 
Wincer, “ I’ll give you ten shil¬ 
lings for the calf and a shilling 
for yourself.” 

You’ll give me twenty shil¬ 
lings,” said Matt. 

“ If you keep it a month or 
two,” said the butcher as he paid 
the reckoning and drove away. 

He noticed- the first shoe on 
the road, but did not think it 
worth stopping for. But seeing 
the second he decided his wife 
might find the pair useful. Tying 
up his horse to a tree, he walked 
back to find the first. 

Matt had by this time returned 
by the short cut. In Wincer's 
absence lie took the calf from 
the net-covered cart and drove 
it quickly home. 

“I couldn’t have fixed the 
net right,” exclaimed Wincer, 
coming back with the first shoe. 
“ Where has the calf got to ? ” 

After a vain, angry .search lie 
went back to Matt’s home and 
bought Mrs. Eldridge’s calf for 
twenty shillings. 

But Matt had by no mearis em'p * 1 
tied his bag of tricks. As soon as 
the butcher trotted away. Matt 
ran into the forest and imitated 
the call a hungry calf gives. 

“ So you’re there in the wood, 
are ye ! ” said Wincer. 

Again lie tied up his horse, and 
went far into the deep wood 
where Matt was calling. 

Matt reached the road in silence, 
took the second calf out of the 
cart,, and drove it back to the 
cowstall just before Mrs. Eldridgc 
returned. Her brother, a big, 
strong man, was with her. Matt 
had expected him, and had made 
his plans accordingly. 

Near evening Mr. Wincer ap¬ 
peared once more. He looked like 
a man bewitched, and Matt saw a 
shoe, peeping from his pocket. 

“ Give me my mother’s shoes, 
and I’ll find your calves for you,” 
said the mischievous lad. “ I 
found both of them on the road,”’ 
he added, " the same as you 
! found the shoes.” 
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Jl cherry £%Can Liveth as Long as a Sad 





Dt MERRYMAN 

“ HOW do the Robinsons like their 
little two-room flat ? ” 

“Oh, they have no room for 
complaint l” 

0 0 0 

Mind the Catch! 

If sixteen people eat a kipper, what 

is the time ? Answer next week 

0 0 0 

The Zoo. That Never Was 



'I'ms is a Slouch you’re looking at : 

He was quite small at first, 

But now, as you observe, he’s fat. 

1 hope he will not burst! 

0 0 0 

An Old Proverb in a New Dress 
Here is another way of saying *■ Still 
waters run deep,” when next you 
wish to make use of the old proverb. 

When aqueous fluid is perceived 
by murmuring uninfected, 

The theory of profundity may safely 
be projected. 

0 0,0 

Figure Problem 

Headers have sent several 76 
other arrangements of the 10 
figures 1 , 2 , 3 , 4 , 5 , 6, 7 , 3 , 9 , 0 5 

so as to make 100 when added 4 
together. The arrangement 3 
given here is the most ingenious — 
received, and is the only one in- 9S 
to which fractions are not intro- 2 

duced. The first five numbers- 

add up to 98, and the two 100 
added to this figure gives 100. 

0 0 0 
A Wish 

I often sit and wish that I 

Could be a kite up in the sky, 
And ride upon the breeze, and go 
Whatever way it chanced to blow; 
Then I could look beyond the town, 
And see the river winding down. 
And follow all the ships that sail 
Like me before the merry gale, ■ 
Until at last with them 1 came 
To some place with a foreign name. 
0 0 0 
The Wizard’s Alphabet 
Which letter is a measure? 

Which is an industrious insect ? 
Which letter is a drink ? 

Which one is an exclamation ? . 
Which is a river in Scotland ? 
Which is a bird ? 

Answers next week 

Dos 



The Escapades of Johnny Crock 
" Jt’s one o’clock,” said Johnny 
I Crock. 

” At half-past two I’ve got to go 
And have a game with Mr. Moo ! ” 
“ Ah! how d’do ? ” said Mr. Moo. 

“ Let’sridesee-sawuponthis door!” 
And then he gave a mighty roar. 

On fun intent, see-saw they went, 
Alas 1 alack 1 the door went crack, 
And each fell flat upon his back. 


Beware of These People 

By Peter Puck 

Little Miss Grumpy and Master 
Dullpate 

Are always complaining of life or of 
fate. 

There is nothing on earth that they 
do not condemn. 

Which is just what glad people do 
about them ! 

0 0 0 
Forecasting the Weather 
A boy who was rather keen on 
studying the weather brought 
home a barometer one day. 

“ What is that for ? ” asked his 
mother. 

“ It’s a barometer, Mother,” re¬ 
plied the boy. “ It tells you when 
it’s going to rain.” 

“ Why did you waste money on 
that, my boy, when Providence has 
given your father rheumatics ? ” 
returned his mother, a trifle angrily. 
0 0 0 ’ 
A Free Ride 

Fhere once was a lively hornbill. 
Who perched on the sail of a mill. 
As round the sails went 
He got ruffled and bent 
And shouted, “ Oh stop it! Keep 
still 1 ” 

0 0 0 
W HY is Peter Puck like a fowl ? 

1 Because he has a merrv thought. 
000 
Anagrams 

Form a flower.from each of the 
following sentences or words 
by rearranging the letters: One 
name ; love it; get me no tin ; 
tears ; a wee pest; in a grade ; thy 

China. Answers next week 

0 0 0 

Words Joined and Separated 



Bluebottle 
Blue bottle 


Footpad 
Foot pad 



Beefeater Cornflour 

Beef eater Corn flour 

These pairs oi words, although having differ¬ 
ent meanings, are alike in spelling, only in 
one case the syllables form two separate words 
... 0.0 0 
Which is the left side of a plum 
pudding ?••.... . 

The side which is not eaten. 

0 0 0 
Is Your Name Sidney ? 

Xms name is really a changed form 
of St. Denys, and probably the 
ancestors of the Sidneys came over 
from St. Denys in France at the 
Norman Conquest, or later. 
000 
Strange But True 

Fhe class had been having a lesson 
on snow, and to test whether 
the scholars had been attentive 
the teacher questioned them on 
the subject. 

“ As we walkout on a cold winter 
day, land look around, what do we 
see on every' hand ? ” she asked. 

And one particularly bright boy, 
who had not been listening to the 
lesson, replied, “ Gloves, miss.” 

0 ‘ 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
The Squirrel and the Corn 
It took the squirrel nine days; for 
each day he took out one ear of coni 
and his own two ears. 

Hidden Rivers 

Shannon, Arno, Thames 

Who Was He ? 

The Great Reformer was Charles 
Dickens 


Jacko with a Long Face 

M r. and Mrs. Jacko were at breakfast one morning when 
there was a noise like a miniature earthquake on the 
stairs; then the door opened and Jacko came in. 

” Morning, Ma! Morning, Pa ! ” he said, as he slid into 
his chair. 

It was unusual, for Jacko to be so polite. 

“ You seem very lively this morning,” remarked his father. 
“ Only chirpy,” replied the young gentleman, holding out 
his plate for a sausage. 

The door opened again, and in came Adolphus. 

“ Morning, Brother! ’’ said Jacko pleasantly. 

Adolphus glared at him, but all he said was: “ I’ll talk to 
you later on.” / 

When breakfast was over and Jacko left the room, Adolphus 



Try it,” he cried. And Adolphus disappeared 

followed him. Jacko looked back, grinning, and, scenting 
danger, put on a spurt. 

But Adolphus collared him, shook him like a rat, and finally 
dropped him heavily on the garden-path. 

“ Next time you touch my things,” declared Adolphus, 
“ you’ll get a hiding that won’t agree with you.” . 

With that he walked off, leaving Jacko wondering how long 
it had taken him to dress that morning, for he had sewn up 
every single sleeve of his brother’s he could find. He had used 
thread, too, and made what he considered a good job of it. 

It was a bad trick to play, for it didn’t do the clothes any 
good ; and it was really rather noble of Adolphus not to tell. 

It might all have ended there but for a hit of bad luck on 
Jacko’s part. 

In passing the plates at dinner the Baby ’knocked his arm 
and sent a little stream of greasy soup shooting up his big 
brother’s sleeve. 

Of course, Adolphus thought he did it on purpose, and he 
exploded with wrath. Out came all Jacko’s misdeeds, past 
and present, and Master Jacko was rewarded with a severer 
caning from Father than he thought he deserved. 

All day he went about with a face asHong as a fiddle, and 
at last, to lose sight of an ungrateful family, he wandered 
upstairs and taught the Baby to play torpedoes in the bath. 

Baby loved it, but they got so wet that his mother, stopped 
it. Y’ou’ll give the lamb his death of cold ! ”, she said. “ If 
you want to splash about,” she added, “ why don’t' you go 
over to the swimming bath ? ” 

“ By Jove ! ” exclaimed Jacko. “ I will! ” 

And so he did. As he was coming out of the water, an hour 
later, running along to his dressing-box, he heard a familiar 
voice say : f ‘ Is it cold ? ” 

To his surprise, there was Adolphus, half dressed, shivering 
on the edge of the bath. 

A wicked smile spread over Jacko’s face. He ran up behind 
him, and gave him a violent push. 

“Try it 1 ” he cried. And Adolphus disappeared. 


Id on Parle Fran^ais 
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Une armure Le cacatois Le tabourel 
Le chevalier porte une annure 

Le cacatois ne parie pas fres bien 
Asseyez-vous sur ce tabouret 


j'-t 
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Le baton La banniere Le tonneau 
II lui ilonne un coup de baton 
Le chevalier part, bannidre an vent 
Les tonneaux vides sonnent creux 


Notes and Queries 

What is a Piece of Eight ? An 

old Spanish coin, the dollar, which 
consisted of eight reals, as our 
shilling consists of twelve pence. 

What, does Ab ovo mean ? 
These Latin words mean, liter¬ 
ally, “from the egg,” and in 
common use stand for “ from 
the beginning.” 

What is a Light Year ? A 
light year is the space travelled 
in one year by a ray of light. 
As light travels at 186,600 miles 
a second, the enormous length 
of a light year can be worked 
out. The Pole star is 45 light 
years away. 


Tales Before Bedtime' 

Shoulder-High 

It wasn’t often that Dan had 
* to dress himself. Being 
only a little boy it took him 
rather a long time. 

On this particular day lie 
was struggling into his things 
as fast as he could, for Mummy 
was ill, and Dan was going to 
fetch the Doctor. 

He had to: there was no one 
else in the house. 

Poor Mummy had not been 
well for weeks. It was some¬ 
thing to do with her- heart, 
Daddie had told him ; and he 
had added : 

“ You and I must take care 
of Mummy, Dan old chap, for 
she won’t take care of herself.” 

That was true, Dan knew. 
Mummy was always doing 
things; she wouldn’t rest, and 
Dan had heard Daddie say, 
many times, that she would 
wear herself out. 

Dan’s fear was that it might 
come true that very day. 

All day she looked so pale 
and ill, and sat so still in her 
chair, that at last Dan could 
bear it no longer. 

So he slipped quietly away, 
crept upstairs, and wriggled 
into his clothes. 

He got on till right till he 
was ready for his boots. When 
he went to look for them he 
couldn’t find them anywhere. 
He found the pair with the 
horrid nail in—but they hurt. 

But there was no time to 
think about that, and after a 



minute he slipped them on, and 
ran down the stairs and out. 

But before he got to the end 
of the road he was hopping 
painfully along. He knew that 
old nail was going to hurt, but 
he didn’t guess how much'it 
could hurt. 

The pain got worse at every 
step, and by the time he 
reached the doctor’s house he 
was having a hard fight to keep 
the tears back. 

He knocked at the door, and 
who should open it but the 
doctor himself. 

The kind old doctor under¬ 
stood at once. The cruel hoot 
was off in a twinkling, the poor 
bleeding foot bandaged, and 
“ the hero,” as the doctor called 
him, rode home shoulder-high 
—as heroes always do. 
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JAPAN’S FUTURE EMPRESS - RIDERS IN THE PARK • MOTOR CAR ON SKIS 
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Japan’s Future Empress—Princess Nagako, 
Whose engagement to the Japanese Crown 
Prince has led to great excitement. See page 7 


A Happy Group of Riders in the Park—Now that the mornings are getting lighter and warmer, 
the number of riders in Hyde Park Is increasing, and scenes like this are quite common. Hyde 
Park has always been a great gathering place for Londoners who are fond of horse exercise 


Japan's Crown Prince—The IVlikado’s heir, 
who is breaking precedent by marrying a 
princess outside the military clans. See page7 



Launching the Lifeboat—This new type of lifeboat, 
invented by a Dutohman, is launched from the bow 
of a liner, the passengers being closed up inside* 
Much time is saved by launching in this way 



Dignity and Impudence—At the opening of Parliament, where the Guards wore 
their scarletiunics and bearskin hats, a great deal of amusement was caused by 
the wonder of this little girl as she gazed at the striking appearanca 
of the soldiers on guard* She had never seen such a sight before 


Up a Tree—During the recent Lent sports at Eton 
College a number of the boy spectators climbed 
into the branches of a tall tree and had a splendid 
view of the races from this novel grand-stand 



Clever Boy Naturalist—Albert Doughty, 
who won a silver medal for his nature 
drawings, one of which i9 shown below 




;A Motor Car on 8kis—We saw in the C.N. reoently an aeroplane on 
skis, and here is a motor similarly fitted for travelling over the 
enow. The caterpillar wheels at the back drive the car forward 


Boy’s Nature DrawIngs—Some of the 
nature sketches of Albert Doughty 
which won the 8ifver Medal. See page 3 


In the Land of Flowers—Gathering daffodils for the London market in 
the 8cilly Isles, where the warm spring sun makes these beautiful 
Islands one blazing glory, like the south of France. See page 2 
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